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The President’s Address” 


Epwarp G. SCHLAEFER 


THIS AUDIENCE does not have to be 
told that American college education 
has come to an imperative need for 
re-evaluating its structure. If college 
enrollments continue to mount in the 
millions in the coming years, and a 
predicted unprecedented boom starts 
in the early sixties, then, obviously, 
changes in our methods of operation 
will have to take place. ‘The conditions 
which face us will not be temporary, 
like the World War II veterans boom, 
but permanent, and the pressure on 
the colleges will accelerate with time. 
Whatever decisions we make, it is un- 
thinkable that we accept a reduction 
in instructional efficiency. Such reduc- 
tion would quickly endanger student 
morale, and the confidence of the 
public. 

Even now, however, it is impossible 
for some junior colleges to locate 
qualified teachers in certain of the sci- 
ences and in mathematics. What will 
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it be like when the situation tightens 
up by a further increase in enroll- 
ments of 25 per cent, 50 per cent, and 
100 per cent? I know that you have 
been thinking about, and discussing, 
these problems and will do more think- 
ing during this convention. 

In this opportunity to speak to you, 
I would like to synthesize some of the 
ideas on this problem which have ap- 
pealed to me, project them in a hypo- 
thetical college in the future, and cre- 
ate thereby a kind of working model 
of things as they might be for your 
examination. 

While pondering about the problem 
of how to present my materials, I dis- 
cussed with a friend the fact that the 
leading magazines had carried vivid 
predictions of all phases of future life, 
but whenever they came to the sub- 
ject of college they merely quoted 
great numbers and hurried on, and 
that I was interested in knowing what 
a good college in the future, say 20 


* This is the text of the speech Presi- 
dent Schlaefer gave at the first Genera! 
Session of the Convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of Junior Colleges. 
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_ years from now, would be like. My 
friend, who is a science fiction enthu- 
siast and a specialist in time machines, 
offered at once to arrange a trip. I 
quickly made up a small party; we set 
the dials for a modern college in the 
spring of 1976; and after a forward 
buzz and a couple clicks we stepped 
out on a beautiful college campus. 

After exchanging greetings with the 
president of the college, who stood 
awaiting us, he proposed that, before 
touring the college, we sit down for a 
few minutes on a nearby bench and 
view in retrospect some of the impor- 
tant conditions which existed in 1956. 
“You will be better able then,” he said, 
“to understand what you see.” 

“First,” he said, “the communist ef- 
fort to dominate the peoples of the 
earth had made sweeping advances. 
Fifteen hundred million people from 
the borders of Denmark to the Malay 
Peninsula were under communist dom- 
ination or openly sympathetic, and 
hundreds of millions of others in Asia 
and Africa were being softened up. 

“Second, with the coming of atomic 
energy and rocket propulsion, Ameri- 
can reliance on air power through an 
abundance of oil was badly shaken. 

“Third, scientific and technological 
advances brought increased industrial 
activity. Nowhere was this greater 
than in the communist countries. Rus- 
sia and China amazed the visitors at 
the great Leipzig Fair in February, 
1956, by the quality and variety of 
their exhibits. 
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“Fourth, America’s great trump 
card, her superior ‘know-how’ was 
fading before the gains in technical 
education in the totalitarian countries. 
In a report by William Benton, pub- 
lished in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Year Book, released for publication on 
March 6, 1956, Russia had nearly 
twice as many students in higher edu- 
cation as did the United States. She 
had 2,000 technikums or junior col- 
leges and 750 universities which were 
producing, in addition to other gradu- 
ates, 50,000 well-trained engineers a 
year. When this number is added to 
the graduates in science and engineer- 
ing in the satellite countries and to 
those of a 600,000,000 China, the to- 
tal becomes staggering. All of this stood 
in contrast to your 19,000 to 20,000 
engineering graduates a year. More- 
over, the students in the Russian 
schools were all highly selected and 
state financed, whereas half of Amer- 
ica’s top-bracket high school gradu- 
ates never entered college. 

“Fifth, there was a widespread and 
growing dissatisfaction with the prod- 
ucts of American education. It was 
charged with being inconsequential, 
incompetent, wasteful. One report 
made by the Carnegie Foundation and 
published in the quarterly for January, 
1956, indicated that both the teach- 
ing and the learning of essential math- 
ematics were declining at a shocking 
rate. This mounting evidence of low 
educational efficiency brought all seg- 
ments of the people more and more to 
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the conviction that the schools and 
colleges could not be neglected with- 
out disastrous results to the national 
economy, the national security, and 
the confidence and contentment of the 
people. 

“Sixth, rapid social changes pro- 
duced a striking acceleration in college 
enrollments. It took three centuries of 
American college growth to reach the 
two and a half million enrollment of 
1954, but in only sixteen years, in 
1970, that enrollment was to double. 
Standing in contrast to this, the vail- 
ability of college teachers constantly 
decreased. At the annual meeting of 
the National Association of State Uni- 
versities in May, 1955, it was asserted 
that a possible shortage of 250,000 col- 
lege teachers by 1970 would force the 
employment of a variety of intellectual 
cripples. 

“Finally, your colleges were in a 
worrisome state. More than half of the 
private colleges were in the red with 
huge deficits. Your salaries in pur- 
chasing power had been dropping for 
years until, in the average, they were 
down to the salaries of semi-skilled 
and unskilled laborers. Your buildings 
were utterly inadequate to meet the 
gathering storm.” 

The president arose and we started 
for the college buildings. “In sum- 
mary,” he said, “you faced the worst 
crisis in American higher education. 
Your industrial, business, and political 
leaders were ready to act if the edu- 
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cators could produce a convincing 
plan.” 

As we approached the building, one 
member of the party asked, “Is this a 
junior college?” 

The president stopped and momen- 
tarily seemed puzzled. “This is a stu- 
dent-centered college and a lineal de- 
scendant of the old junior colleges,” 
he said, “but the term ‘junior’ went 
out years ago. Even by 1955, fewer 
than half of the two-year institutions 
still retained the term. It was com- 
pletely misunderstood by the public. 
All post-high school institutions now 
are called college, community college, 
or institute.” 

We entered the south end of the 
building and came first to a physics 
laboratory, where the students were 
convening for the opening of the class. 
A uniformed custodian selected a film, 
which I noticed was numbered Ph 
39 L, and, placing it in a machine, 
projected the instructions for the day. 
They were clear, well-spoken, and 
manifestly prepared with great care. 
The film showed the apparatus to be 
set up from various angles. ‘Through- 
out the showing a series of questions 
were raised and reference made to the 
laboratory sheets for the day. I could 
not help but recall that the clearest 
and most easily understood address at 
the 1955 White House Conference on 
Education was President Eisenhower’s 
welcoming address to the Conference 
presented by motion picture. 
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Following the short film of instruc- 
tions, the custodian issued and super- 
vised the transporting of equipment to 
the laboratory tables. He then dis- 
tributed laboratory guide sheets which 
apparently accompanied the film. 
They were well-illustrated and con- 
tained not only laboratory instructions 
but the same set of significant ques- 
tions mentioned in the instructions 
film. The students, in pairs, immedi- 
ately went to work. The custodian 
never left the room. Also, not once 
during the laboratory period did any 
teacher in person enter the room. I 
looked in the storeroorn and found 
everything in excellent order. ‘The cus- 
todian was friendly, businesslike, and 
there was no nonsense. Looking at all 
phases, I could not see how a labora- 
tory period could be run better. 
Following the laboratory period, we 
went to an adjoining classroom. There, 
a different custodian was in charge. 
When the students were seated, he put 
a film cartridge in the projection ma- 
chine and showed a motion picture on 
the principles of electro-magnetism. It 
was not a film showing a picture of a 
professor lecturing about physics, but 
a superb motion picture of the subject 
in question. The principles were de- 
veloped through animated draw- 
ings, photographs, and applications. 
Throughout there were running com- 
ments and explanations. Frequently, 
significant questions were raised simi- 
lar to those in the laboratory period. 
Again, the uniformed custodian re- 
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mained in charge and no teacher 
came into the room. 

Next, we visited briefly classes in so- 
ciology, American government, eco- 
nomics, and psychology. Always there 
were the same procedures and excel- 
lence of films with the same stimulating 
questions and application of principles. 
By this time we were full of questions 
and begged for a conference with the 
president. 

The following are among the state- 
ments made by the president at the 
conference: 

“We have few classroom teachers 
as such, and certainly no lecturers. In 
addition to laboratory materials and 
instructional sheets and films, a text- 
book has been developed to accom- 
pany the films of each course. There 
are no out-of-school assignments. Most 
homes with their distractions of chil- 
dren, television, animals, telephone, 
and other household clatter are unfit 
for study. The day is made longer and 
all work is completed here. 

“Examinations follow the Morrison 
Plan. They are comprehensive and ad- 
ministered in units. Only complete 
mastery of at least minimal essentials is 
acceptable. ‘The student may take as 


many examinations as he wishes if he 
pays for them. All films are available 
for use by individuals or small groups 
for review purposes. No marks, except 
passing marks beginning with “C’”’ for 
minimal essentials, are entered on the 
records. Because students differ vastly 
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in their approach to learning, the Col- 
lege has no interest in spurring study 
by punishment or goading or placing 
a life-long stigma of failure on a stu- 
dent. It is interested only in compe- 
tence. 

“A comprehensive final examina- 
tion is administered at the close of 
each course. Each student is given a 
copy of the final examination, with 
problem-details omitted, when he 
starts the course. Various types of elec- 
tronic machines are used in adminis- 
tering and scoring tests and examina- 
tions. All are under the supervision of 
custodians. 

“While the College has no lecturers 
as such, there is in each department a 
university-trained subject matter ex- 
pert or professor for each 15 to 18 sec- 
tions. He is specially selected for abil- 
ity to work with and understand the 
needs of young people. He meets each 
section once a week in seminar fashion. 
He is the College authority in the sub- 
ject field. In some courses the students 
meet an additional hour and select 
student leaders for additional discus- 
sion.” 

In response to the question as to 
whether the College made its own 
films, the president explained that the 
films were supplied by the National 
Institute-for Audio-Visual Instruction. 
This is the Hollywood of modern edu- 
cation. It was first started by a grant 
from a foundation and is now sup- 
ported in part by college subscriptions 
and membership and in part by gov- 
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ernment subsidy. The Institute em- 
ploys more than 15,000 workers, 5,000 
of whom are field workers in all parts 
of the world. It has constructed an 
entire city for its props and workshops. 
Hundreds of American colleges hold 
membership in the Institute. All ma- 
terials such as laboratory equipment, 
films, textbooks, and examinations are 
nationally standardized and corre- 
lated. 

A question was raised about having 
a lot of trouble with broken films. ‘The 
president explained how, early in the 
program when the problem became 
serious, the Institute called in leading 
manufacturers of electronic and pro- 
jection equipment and requested them 
to go to work on the problem. As a 
result, there is now never any trouble. 
In fact, films are never seen or re- 
moved from their cartridges. 

Another member of the party said 
that he was surprised that television 
showings were not included. The presi- 
dent replied that every room is 
equipped with a small television pro- 
jector to be used when needed, but that 
the questioner must note that television 
is only a transmitting device. “Merely 
to put a student in one room to see a 
lecturer in another room doesn’t make 
sense. It was tried in 1955 and stu- 
dents found it unstimulating after the 
novelty wore off. 

“We have a three-dimensional film 
which you should see,” said the presi- 
dent. This showing used a light-weight 
mechanism to be brought before the 
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eyes and held in position by head 
bands. The mechanism was synchro- 
nized with the projector which showed 
right eye and left eye views alternately 
in rapid succession. A picture of rural 
Java with sound and color was re- 
markable. These films, the president 
explained, were used only for special 
subjects. 

A member of the party remarked 
that he got the impression of inade- 
quate contact with teachers. In reply 
to this, the president explained that 
the heart of the educational plan con- 
sisted of a staff of educational directors 
or counselors. “Each one is responsible 
for about 100 students with whom he 
constantly works to achieve their full- 
est development. He, like the subject 
matter expert, is well selected, well 
educated for his particular job, and is 
well paid. The educational director is 
to education what the general practi- 
tioner is to medicine. When a student 
doesn’t measure up to the capacity in- 
dicated in the original diagnostic tests, 
the student isn’t called lazy. The direc- 
tor accepts the responsibility of search- 
ing for causes. His is the responsibility 
of establishing and maintaining the 
personnel point of view. If the educa- 
tional director does his work well, there 
are no failures.” 

Another member of the party de- 
clared that he was amazed at the use 
of so many machines. “Aren’t you in 
danger of becoming slaves of the ma- 
chines?” he asked. 

For the first time in our interview I 
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noticed a slight impatience on the part 
of the president. He asked what there 
is in the world which will not enslave 
one if one doesn’t know how to use it. 
“The machine can give you either 
freedom or slavery, as you control it. 
Do washing machines and sewing ma- 
chines enslave or free mothers?” he 
asked. 

We now headed toward the presi-. 
dent’s office. Coming down the corri- 
dor was an attractive woman student 
who smiled as she approached. About 
her neck was suspended something 
like a small camera with which she 
toyed with her right hand while she 
kept her left hand in her coat pocket. 
After introductions and a brief con- 
versation she continued on her way. 
When she had passed, the president 
explained that she had been made 
totally blind by an accident. Plastic 
surgery and glass eyes had restored 
her beauty. ‘Then he startled us by say- 
ing that she now sees by means of an 
electronic device. Her education pro- 
ceeds normally. Then he asked again, 
this time with a smile, “Is that slavery 
or freedom?” 

The member of the party who had 
raised the slavery question was happy 
to drop it and asked how automation 
had affected the organization of the 
College. We had now reached the 
president’s office. 

“As I recall the period of the fifties,”’ 
he said, “the biggest problem your ac- 
crediting associations had was to find 
a satisfactory method whereby each 
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institution could determine for itself 
the effect of its instruction.” 

“The clue to the solution of this 
problem was found in automation 
which ushered in the second industrial 
revolution. The heart of the principle 
of automation is the feedback. In an 
electronically controlled mechanism, 
the feedback is the device in a closed 
loop system which sends back infor- 
mation about the condition or product 
under control. It operates like a ther- 
mostat. The information serves auto- 
matically to correct any tendency to 
deviation and thereby keeps the proc- 
essing operation in a constant state of 
equilibrium. 

“In the old subject-centered col- 
leges, the professor lectured, the stu- 
dents wrote notes, examinations were 
given, and students were passed or 
failed. If a student transferred to an- 
other institution to continue studies, 
his marks might be returned to the first 
institution. This meant little in deter- 
mining the character of work in the 
first institution. If he went directly 
into career work, little if anything was 
done to find out the relationship of his 
years of education to his living. In 
these modern student-centered col- 
leges, the measure of the quality of 
education of an individual lies in his 
personal and social behavior. For this 
college of 2,000 students, we employ 
8 or 10 full-time, specially trained, so- 
cial research workers. Each graduat- 
ing class is studied as a whole and fol- 
lowed through the years. Effort is 
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made to determine the extent to which 
the student’s education is functioning 
—that is, the extent to which it has 
changed and enriched his life, the ex- 
tent of his continued growth after leav- 
ing college, and his effectiveness as a 
citizen generally. ‘These field workers 
have developed a remarkable facility 
in their work and are constantly im- 
proving their techniques. May I read 
from this list to show you the type and 
variety of the factors investigated: 
amount and character of reading; ex- 
tent, variety and success of creative ef- 
forts such as composing of music, writ- 
ing for publication, inventing, re- 
search; progress of the worker at his 
job; extent and effectiveness of par- 
ticipation in voluntary community 
service; extent and quality of leader- 
ship in organizations of all types; the 
character and extent of medical serv- 
ices needed; number of divorces and 
their causes; number of arrests and 
causes; amount of delinquency among 
children of the graduates; extent of 
alcoholism and mental illness; absen- 
teeism; and so on. 

All of this material is reduced to 
codes according to formulas and proc- 
essed in electronic machines something 
like the old univacs. The results are 
studied with reference to the materials 
of the curriculum of the class in ques- 
tion and the prevailing social condi- 
tions. The findings are reported to the 
educational directors, the professors, 
and to the National Institute for 
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Audio-Visual Instruction. These re- 
ports, received from all parts of the 
nation, provide the information from 
which the textbooks, the instructional 
tapes and films, and other audio-visual 
materials are constantly revised.’ The 
president then pointed to a chart on 
his office wall showing in diagram how 
the Audio-Visual Institute, the college 
with its professors, and educational di- 
rectors, and the research social work- 
ers constitute the closed loop with its 
controls. 


“Have you any questions?” asked : 
° 4 
the president. One member expressed ' 


surprise at the number of uniformed 
custodians doing the work of teachers. 
The president noted that all jobs such 
as proctoring, distributing laboratory 
materials, operating projection equip- 
ment, supervising study halls, taking 
attendance, and guarding equipment 
can be done by custodians. Moreover, 
professional personnel are hard to get 
and cost much more. 

As the time of our visit was drawing 
to a close, I asked the president if he 
cared to comment on American edu- 
cation as it stood in 1956. 

“Well,” he said, “you had many in- 
consistencies which amuse us now. To 
mention a couple, many of your uni- 
versities operated two entirely separate 
teacher training schools. One, called 
the graduate school, concentrated on 
subject matter and would recommend 
a candidate who had never opened a 
book on principles of teaching. The 
other, called by some such name as the 
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‘school for teachers,’ might recom- 
mend a candidate with an amazing 
number of courses concerned with 
principles of teaching but only a mea- 
ger smattering in subject matter. 

“In your teachers colleges, you gave 
lip service to such principles as the 


curve of retention, the law of effect, 
and the doctrine of intrinsic interest, 
but only a small fraction of your teach- 
ers took them seriously. Many prob- 
ably did not know how to apply them 
because your program for the training 
of college teachers was academic and 
not functional. 

“We are often surprised at your 
apparent lack of understanding as to 
what should go on in a classroom. Let 
me read a few sentences from a his- 
tory of colleges and universities of your 
period.”’ He took a book from his desk 
and read, “ ‘Particularly in the under- 
graduate divisions of the subject-cen- 
tered institutions there seemed to 
be general confusion about class- 
room procedures. Many lectured as if 
the students could not read, or as if 
duplicating machines, tape recorders, 
and even printing itself had not yet 
been invented. They repeated the ma- 
terials found in any elementary text 
and only too often in dull monotone. 
Others lectured entirely on their du- 
bious contributions to the subject. 
Some spent a great part of their aca- 
demic careers clowning in a mis-spent 
effort to win the applause of the stu- 
dents. Another group spent the class 
time asking content questions like a 
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detective to see if the student had 
studied the assignments. This they 
thought was the discussion method. A 
few wonderful souls knew how to 
teach. ‘hey knew that nobody ever 
told anybody anything without first, 
somehow, arousing his interest.’ 
“You professed to have a great scar- 
city of teachers and yet you used your 
teachers only nine months in a year, 
and then set them adrift with unpaid 
vacations for three months out of each 
year. How could you expect to re- 
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cruit and hold men and women of 
promise?” 

Our time was up. As we hurried out 
I called to the president, ““What is the 
structure over there? It looks like a 
half-finished building.” 

“That’s what it is,” he called back. 
“We need it badly but we can’t get the 
appropriation to finish it.” 

The door of the time machine 
clicked shut. A few seconds of buzz 
in reverse and we were back in 
March, 1956. 





The New 


Illiteracy” 


NorMAN CousINS 


WuHuize aT Bandung, I saw increasing 
evidence that a new phase had begun 
in the power struggle between com- 
munism and the free world. For what 
emerged out of Bandung was much 
more than an offer by Chou En-lai 
to negotiate directly with the United 
States on all issues relating to world 
peace. The big development in Ban- 
dung was that world communism an- 
nounced in effect a change in its cen- 
tral strategy. The military showdown 
which had seemed so imminent sud- 
denly shifted at Bandung to an entirely 
different sort of showdown. 

The showdown now coming up in 
the world, I believe, is a showdown for 
the majority. Communism now aims 
within the shortest possible time to 
speak for the preponderance of the 
world’s peoples. This does not neces- 
sarily mean that communism expects 
to achieve political control of the ma- 
jority within the near future. What it 
does mean is that communism is mak- 
ing a big play for the broad-based sup- 
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port of the preponderance of the 
world’s peoples. In this connection, 
Bandung furnished a dramatic exam- 
ple of Chou En-lai’s ability to win 
friends and influence people. He did 
this not by political slight-of-hand or 
hypnotism, but by listening carefully 
to the position of other nations and 
then attempting to go a long way in 
their direction. Chou En-lai made a 
considerable dent at Bandung. He was 
able to convince delegates from Asia 
and Africa, many of them strong 
friends of the United States, that he 
could be talked to and reasoned with, 
and that China stood ready to ad- 
vance the historic aspirations of the 
peoples of two continents. 
Unfortunately, the American re- 
sponse to Bandung before, during, and 
after reflected both our lack of infor- 
mation about the area and our lack of 
sensitivity to the problem of such deep 
concern to the majority of the world’s 
peoples. We seemed insecure and ap- 
prehensive in our approach to Ban- 
dung. Our friends in Asia and Africa 


* Dr. Cousins presented this address 
on March 8 at the AAJC Convention. 
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were troubled by what seemed to them 
to be an attitude both of petulance 
and pettiness. For the cry had gone up 
in America before the Conference that 
we would become the whipping boy at 
Bandung. It had been said that a 
lynching party in reverse was being 
prepared. We lacked the dignity and 
generosity that might be expected of 
the most powerful nation in the world. 
And when we invoked a technicality 
for not sending greetings to a historic 
meeting we lost stature in the eyes of 
our friends. In fact, many of ovr 
friends at Bandung had the feeling that 
America had taken them lightly. ‘They 
were astounded that the United States 
should have been surprised at the ex- 
tent of anti-Communism sentiment so 
eloquently expressed in the public ses- 
sions. 

Finally, our friends at Bandung felt 
that they deserved some credit at least 
for the fact that Chou En-lai had be- 
lieved it necessary to seek peaceful 
settlement of the Formosan issue, and 
for the fact that he was willing to en- 
ter into direct negotiations with the 
United States. 

Hence, when the negative Ameri- 
can reply to Chou’s Bandung peace 
offer was announced, reflecting little 
awareness of the powerful undercur- 
rents at Bandung, we made it possible 
for Chou to score his biggest triumph. 
He could say to the delegates in effect: 
‘The Peoples’ Republic of China is no 
obstacle to the peace. You have asked 
me to go more than half way. This I 
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have done. But the United States, as 
you have seen, is not really interested 
in exploring peaceful approaches.” 

‘There is the matter of the responsi- 
bility of the nation’s press in bringing 
about an informed public opinion on 
Asia and the coming showdown for 
the world public opinion. Editors may 
be handicapping themselves and do- 
ing a disservice to the public by in- 
sisting on certain standardized ap- 
proaches to the news. In a sense, these 
approaches may actually be in the na- 
ture of shibboleths. Let me mention 
just three: 


1. The emphasis on the inside story. 
Sometimes the big story is ignored just 
because it is out in the open. At Ban- 
dung, for example, the main story was 
subordinated in some cases to the secret 
battles that were supposed to have gone 
on in private. Yes, there were some fair- 
ly warm debates behind closed doors, 
but the big news was in full view and 
therefore, I suppose, not fully valued. 
To the extent that the historical per- 
spective of a great event may be distort- 
ed by flashy diversions, our understand- 
ing of Bandung was weakened. 

2. The craving for a brawl. The con- 
troversial or combative element in a 
story is often played up out of all pro- 
portion to its importance in the total 
picture. Again in the case of Bandung, 
some American journals made it appear 
that the most important news of the 
Conference was Prime Minister Nehru’s 
supposed temper tantrum over the anti- 
Communist speech by Sir John Kotela- 
wala. These journals failed to add that 
Prime Minister Nehru championed Sir 
John’s statement concerning a possible 
peace declaration by the conference. 
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They also failed to point out that Mr. 
Nehru was primarily responsible for the 
final Conference condemnation of “all” 
forms of colonialism or imperialism after 
Chou En-lai registered his objection. 

3. The deadline phobia. The nation’s 
press should be reminded occasionally 
that news is determined by the event 
itself and not by a publication’s dead- 
lines. Thus, some of our major news- 
weeklies attempted to do a complete job 
on the Conference three days before the 
meeting ended. The magazines in ques- 
tion made it appear that the Confer- 
ence was far more divisive than it ac- 
tually was. And since the big events of 
the Conference came at the close, the 
rounded coverage which is essential to 
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any understanding of important events 
just wasn’t there. As part of this, one 
might also mention the fact that some 
stories retain their significance beyond 
the twenty-four hour period that is sup- 
posed to represent the life expectancy 
of a news event. Once again, with ref- 
erence to Bandung, there is an impor- 
tant opportunity, it seems to me, for 
some publications which are not tyran- 
nized by the appearance of immediacy 
to give the kind of long-range treatment 
that will provide a valuable basis for 
American understanding. One of our 
greatest resources is the kind of infor- 
mation that produces survival knowl- 
edge. 





Automation—Bugaboo or Boon’ 


DwaAYNE ORTON 


HarnEsSsING the forces of nature and 
ingenuity to relieve burdens and in- 
crease the fruit of labor has been the 
desire of man from the first spark of 
flint to the latest application of ther- 
mo-nuclear energy. Yet in the current 
acceleration of the process, certain 
vested interests and some tired minds 
unite to cry bugaboo. Recent news 
scareheads raise the bogey, ‘““Automa- 
tion Putting Workers in Outfield” and 
“Automation Trend Forcing Small 
Firms to Merge.” A Public Opinion 
Index Poll of 1,000 factory workers 
found three to one in favor of new ma- 
chines and three to one against auto- 
mation. A large corporation head says, 
“There are no such factories and no 
such machines, nor will there ever be.” 

Whether it be in protest over the 
speed of locomotion, in misreading the 
direction of social evolution and hu- 
man welfare, or in downright vested 
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interest in static forms of economic or- 
ganization, the reactionary spirit of 
the Luddites rises out of the past to be- 
cloud the future. 

Prophets of doom and fear-obsessed 
reactionaries are prescribing dire con- 
sequences from the increasing automa- 
tion of production process; but it is a 
futile resistance. Nor do the irrespon- 
sible fiction-minded dreamers serve 
the movement of automation. They 
dream up “Rube Goldberg” mecha- 
nisms and pronounce the demise of 
manpower without regard for the re- 
alities of capital investment, increas- 
ing consumer capacity, or training re- 
quirements. In this field as in all oth- 
ers, we must keep our heads in the air 
and our feet on the ground. 

The movement of which “Automa- 
tion” is a phase is a vital force in the 
current of human development. In the 
mid-nineteenth century when Dis- 
raeli wailed, “In industry, commerce, 
and agriculture, there is no hope,” 
Francis Wayland wrote of the bless- 


* This speech was presented on Friday, 
March 9, at the Thirty-sixth Annual 
AAJC Convention. 
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ings to the people, and labor in par- 
ticular, from the expansion of eco- 
nomic institutions made possible by 
the application of power to produc- 
tivity. 

Without turning devil’s advocate, 
we acknowledge the problem of the 
cultural lag imposed by continued au- 
tomation. Our phenomenal successes 
in compounding the fruits of earth, 
sea, and sky into the ingenious devices 
of our technology raise an issue over 
the ability of our spiritual and social 
insight to control our technical crea- 
tions. Thomas A. Edisor once identi- 
fied and answered this issue. After re- 
minding his hearers of his Bronx light- 
ing experience with two dynamos out 
of balance, he said, ““The dynamo of 
our God-given ingenuity is running 
ahead of the dynamo of our equally 
God-given humanity. . . . Put those 
dynamos in balance. Make them work 
in harmony as their great Creator in- 
tended that they should. For what 
man’s mind can conceive man’s char- 
acter can control.” 

It is the position of this discussion 
that the growth of automation will im- 
prove the balance of human and ma- 
terial value in our industrial practice. 

In building a case for the favorable 
influence of automation on social wel- 
fare, we do not disregard nor sell short 
the incomparable contribution made 
by non-economic institutions to indus- 
trial practices and the high standard 
of life in America. Home, church, 
school, labor union, and government 
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have been significant factors in in- 
dustrial enlightenment. However, these 
are extrinsic factors. ‘They exert their 
pressure from outside the industrial in- 
stitution. The category of influences 
in which automation appears is an or- 
ganic part of the economic process. 
They are a leaven in the loaf. They 
are intrinsic factors which exert their 
influence from within the organism. 


I 
Against the backdrop of this thesis, 


let us consider the problem of commu- 
nications in industry. With the vast ex- 
pansion of American industry, we 
spread the operating areas wide on the 
chart and built more intermediate 
echelons of supervision into the pyra- 
mid of organization. The result has 
been the dislocation of communica- 
tion between those who arrange, bal- 
ance, plan, and manage the produc- 
tive process and those who carry out 
the production. There are too many 
steps in the pyramid of organization to 
get communication direct. While auto- 
mation will not reduce the total num- 
ber of workers, it changes the nature 
of the line organization in such a way 
as to reduce the number of manage- 
ment levels. By drawing men off the 
processing line and utilizing them in 
maintenance, service, control, plan- 
ning, and design functions, the organi- 
zation spreads horizontally but the 
vertical levels are reduced. It is axio- 
matic in human communications— 
shorten the distance and reduce the 
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stations in a message chain and you 
improve the process of transmission. 

What is more important to commu- 
nication, however, is that workers in 
automated operations must be up- 
graded in the psychological skills of 
sensitivity, understanding, and respon- 
sibility. ‘The control of multi-million 
dollar multi-operation machinery is 
far more demanding of the higher 
skills than the old-fashioned stationary 
engineer we dignified with a license. 
In the maintenance and service func- 
tions, this is imperative. The contrast 
between old line “millwrights’’ require- 
ments and the modern servo-mecha- 
nism maintenance man is as great as 
the contrast between belts, pulleys, 
countershafts, and the watch-like pre- 
cision mechanisms of control devices. 
Belt tensions and pulley revolutions 
bear little resemblance to milli-second 
timing devices and mirror finish tol- 
erances. 

The point of these contrasts for com- 
munications is too clear for emphasis. 
The quality of manpower required for 
automated processes automatically de- 
mands a higher type of personnel re- 
lationships and communication. A 
more sensitive degree of empathy, a 
more real feeling of belonging, a larger 
share in the work process are spiritual 
outcomes for higher work levels and 
the essential conditions for understand- 
ing communications. 

The contribution of automation to 
better communications is through the 
intrinsic nature of automation in the 
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industrial process. These gains from 
automation for communications come 
not through bulletins, house organs, 
films, lectures, or other extrinsic de- 
vices. They come because automation 
is an intrinsic part of the anatomy and 
physiology of the industrial body. 


II 


Now having touched on the contri- 
bution of automation to industrial hu- 
man relations through the process of 
communications, let us note its effects 
on the status, dignity, and security of 
persons in industry. These are the hid- 
den though most realistic satisfactions 
in work as in private life. 

Here again the recognition of ex- 
trinsic and intrinsic factors is essential. 
Extrinsic satisfactions are important 
determinants of economic success. 
Higher wages, shorter work week, edu- 
cational opportunity, higher standard 
of living, longer life, better working 
conditions, insurance, home owner- 
ship, leisure time—basic as they are— 
are external to the actual working sit- 
uation. Cut beneath the surface manip- 
ulations of vocational well-being and 
intrinsic satisfactions are found to be 
the real goals of economic man. Self- 
determination, sense of worthwhile- 
ness, creative participation, status of 
respect, feeling of security—these are 
the vital conditions of occupational in- 
ner peace. 

Now what is the relation of auto- 
mation to such intangible qualities? 
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Certainly the reduction of burden- 
some toil, the shift of emphasis from 
manipulative to mental skills, the par- 
ticipation in enlarged units of work, 
the increased opportunities for man- 
agerial activity which accompany au- 
tomation are adequate testimony. 
However, some prophets of doom feel 
that transitional technological dis- 
placement of workers will be so great 
as to require external policing of the 
tempo of transition to automation. 
They are not against automation per 
se. While admitting to the long range 
gains from technological advance in 
tools, they would regulate the rate and 
geography of change. 

We do not deny the fact that change 
often requires intermissions while the 
scenery and props are shifted. Wheth- 
er the shutdown is caused by changed 


model design, by the workers them- 


selves to enforce labor contract 
changes, or by adjustment to im- 
proved tools of production—automa- 
tion—dislocations occur. The first two 
are types of transitional displacement 
with which we are familiar. We are 
also acquainted with the third type. 
Technological change has been both 
bugaboo and boon. But whatever the 
past, there are interesting features of 
this industrial revolution which place 
a premium on good human relations. 

For one thing, the fear of heavy un- 
employment does not reckon with the 
larger number of youths in longer 
schooling nor does it fully weigh the 
effect of a larger number in the popu- 
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lation beyond the working age. While 
they are out of production, they are not 
out of consumption. Add the general 
population increase taking place and 
the sum provides the population base 
for an expanding economy. 

Threats of shorter hours to keep full 
employment are meaningless. With in- 
creased productivity, shorter hours will 
be possible and the work may thus be 
spread among more worters. The 
leisure time thus provided creates more 
jobs to supply the facilities of recrea- 
tion and pastime pursuits. 

More important, however, are the 
intrinsic influences of automation on 
human relations. High level jobs mean 
higher investment in workers. Skilled 
operators and maintainers of auto- 
mated processes are more expensive to 
get and to replace than single machine 
operators. Thus automation will accel- 
erate the passing of the commodity 
theory of labor. It is becoming no more 
economical to lay off workers than to 
burn down facilities that are tempo- 
rarily idle. The natural consequence of 
considering labor as a capital invest- 
ment is to provide a steadier working 
year, and consequently, an intrinsical- 
ly guaranteed annual wage. 

‘Fhe finest expression of good hu- 
man relations intrinsic to automation 
lies in the fact that automation is only 
justified by expanding productivity. 
Automation from this view is a prod- 
uct of the peculiarly American prin- 
ciple of production for people. Auto- 
mation goes hand in hand with high 
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production, low margin of profit, and 
widespread distribution. No room in 
an automated industry for the old- 
world economy of low production, high 
margin of profit, and limited distri- 
bution. Of all factors in the epic of the 
American economy, this one—produc- 
tion for people—is the chief and our 
most distinctive contribution to world 
economy. Automation is no sadistic 
principle by which a few profit at the 
expense of the many. It does not du- 
plicate man’s hand and brain. It re- 
leases man for higher vocational levels 
and frees him for more of life’s satis- 
factions. He becomes progressively less 
the means and more the end of the 
economic process. At the risk of ap- 
pearing lyrical, we quote the sharply 
applicable lines of Edwin Markham: 


“We are blind until we see 
That in the human plan, 
Nothing is worth the making 
If it does not make the man.” 


Automation — Bugaboo or Boon? 
The answer lies not in the technics of 
feedback, servo-mechanisms, compu- 
ters, ingenious material handling, long 


range planning, and new concepts of 
finance. All these and more are ger- 
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mane to the answer but they are quan- 
titative and relatively simple. The 
great unanswered questions lie in the 
qualitative equation posed by Edison: 
“Put those dynamos in balance... . 
What man’s mind can conceive man’s 
character can control.” 

To develop an economic statesman- 
ship which makes economic power so- 
cially legitimate by organizing the 
processes of production and distribu- 
tion in the service of the people is our 
primary task in management. In this 
the university, the union, the share- 
holder, the government, and the man- 
agement profession must unite. Auto- 
mation in work processes with its 
closed circuit feedback and self-regu- 
lating systems is but a physical anal- 
ogy to a more difficult equally at- 
tainable self-discipline in the human 
aspects of the capitalistic system. 

The manner in which the material 
side of the question is dependent upon 
the human comes to light in the sequel 
to the four lines quoted from Mark- 
ham: 

“Why build these cities glorious 
If man unbuilded goes? 


In. vain we build the world 
Unless the builder also grows.” 











Automation and Education* 


Eric A. WALKER 


IN THE SESSION on automation, Dr. 
Dwayne Orton has shown that auto- 
mation is really nothing new. Its evo- 
lution has been going on for years. He 
has shown that it is, in brief, a system 
by which we apply energy to solving 
problems, building machines, and pro- 
viding services that human beings 
want. Thus, it contributes to our en- 
joyment and to a more satisfying life. 
In the words of Benjamin Fairless, au- 
tomation is “only another little step 
in the slow and plotting progress of 
man toward a richer, fuller life and a 
better, freer world.”’ 

Mr. Silvey in his address has de- 
scribed some of the new and revolu- 
tionary changes taking place in busi- 
ness and industry, and he explained 
what automation means to the citizen 
as a consumer and a worker. He has 
shown that modern technology—auto- 
mation—is the mechanism by which 
we can get more for less: more goods, 
more television sets, more food, more 
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cars and better housing for less work 
than was needed in the past. 

I want to speak about some of the 
mechanisms by which the engineers, 
scientists, and businessmen of the coun- 
try have brought this hopeful situation 
into being. 

Let us choose as our conversation 
piece the television set, because, right- 
ly or wrongly, this has become a sym- 
bol of affluence and well being. It is 
often, perhaps too often, the focus of 
our family life. Now let us compare 
this television set with the crystal set of 
some 30 years ago, for this, too, in its 
day, was a remarkable achievement of 
science. It, too, represented a scientific 
“breakthrough,” and the early crystal 
sets and their successors were also, for 
a short period, the center of interest 
and perhaps a focus of the family life. 
As today a television set is a mark of 
belonging for a family in a community 
and for a child among his friends, so 
was listening to early broadcasts and 
the logging of DX stations to the youth 
of the early twenties. 


* This address was given at the Annual 
AAJC Convention. 
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However, let us not look at the tele- 
vision set only as a social symbol, but 
also as a scientific achievement and a 
mechanical device. What is in it? Ap- 
proximately 35 vacuum tubes, hun- 
dreds of small elements called resistors, 
condensers and coils, a number of 
switches, transformers, and a picture 
tube. ‘The whole complex device is as- 
sembled and encased in a beautiful 
cabinet and finally sold for about 
$175.00. For the average factory work- 
er this represents about two weeks’ 
work. In terms of labor, this is not a 
great deal more than the early crystal 
and regenerative radio sets cost. The 
resistors of this television set used to 
cost 75 cents apiece; now the average 
cost is a fraction of a cent. Vacuum 
tubes, which were five and six and ten 
dollars apiece now average less than a 
dollar. So, for the same effort today, 
we get good television programs in- 
stead of what, by present standards, 
was low grade radio. This is one meas- 
ure of what technology has brought us. 
How has this miracle been accom- 
plished? Simply by automation, by 
having someone devise a machine 
which can be manned by unskilled la- 
bor, a machine which can produce 
hundreds of resistors, condensers or 
vacuum tubes per hour almost auto- 
matically. 

Let us look at our television set from 
still another point of view. What does 
it take to produce one? We know it 
takes materials—metals, minerals, etc. 
—which can be fabricated into the 
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components inside the chassis. It takes 
copper, iron, zinc, lead, nickel, alu- 
minum, coal, graphite, germanium, 
berillium etc., which first must be 
mined, purified, and fabricated into 
the proper form before they can be as- 
sembled. The acquiring of these ma- 
terials and their preparation is a sci- 
ence and art which is well understood 
and can easily continue for many cen- 
turies as long as the supplies of min- 
erals can be discovered. If by chance 
any one of them becomes extremely 
scarce or too expensive, we can de- 
velop substitutes or find some other 
way around our difficulty. Thus, the 
problem of finding raw materials may 
be vexatious but not insurmountable. 

Now, machines are not run by man- 
power; they burn fuel. We need en- 
ergy to do the mining, to run our fac- 
tories, to fabricate the resistors and the 
vacuum tubes. This energy we get 
from fossil fuels: coal, oil, and gas. 
But even as warnings begin to spread 
that eventually these fossil fuels will 
run out, scientists discover almost in- 
exhaustible reservoirs of fuel in the fis- 
sion of some atoms and the fusion of 
others. Now there seems to be little 
probability that we will run out of 
stored energy which we can use to 
power our factories. Let us look again 
at the television set and note how it 
differs from the crystal set. 

The most important difference is its 
complexity. As I said before, the mod- 
ern television set consists of literally 
hundreds of elements or individual 
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parts tied together by an intricate sys- 
tem of wiring. The crystal set, on the 
other hand, was, in terms of our pres- 
ent knowledge, extremely simple. It 
contained only three important ele- 
ments: a condenser, a coil of wire, 
and a cat’s whisker detector. To these 
we only had to add an aerial and a 
pair of ear phones. 

The mathematical concepts behind 
a crystal set were not very involved nor 


very difficult to understand. A mathe-. 


matician or physicist can almost com- 
pletely describe the behavior of a crys- 
tal radio set with two not very involved 
equations. Compare this once more 
with the television set and its hundreds 
of components. Literally hundreds of 
mathematical equations are needed to 
describe its operation, and, indeed, 
some of the things it does are so com- 
plex that we have difficulty handling 
them, at least with a high degree of 
accuracy, by present day mathematics. 
We have to resort to simplifications 
and approximations. It seems fair to 
say the average man can comprehend 
a crystal set. A single individual can 
be expected to invent a device as sim- 
ple as a crystal set, but no one man to- 
day can devise, by himself, a machine 
as complex, involved, and difficult to 
understand as our present television 
set. The television set, like other big 
and important devices, is invented step 
by step, part by part, the contributions 
coming from literally hundreds of in- 
ventors. 

This is the modern method of in- 
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venting. The Edison of today is many 
men, perhaps a whole science and en- 
gineering department. Edison, him- 
self, with help only from artisans, in- 
vented the incandescent lamp. Revolu- 
tionary as it was in its time, it is by our 
present standards a relatively simple 
thing. It consists merely of a filament 
burning, without being consumed, at 
a temperature high enough to give off 
light. One equation describes its be- 
havior. Edison invented the primitive 
gramophone. It, too, by our present 
standards, is a relatively simple ma- 
chine. Such machines can be invented 
by one man. On the other hand, the 
jet airliners, the earth satellites, the 
rockets to the moon, the huge com- 
puters, and the traffic control systems 
we need and expect to get from our 
scientists and inventors in the next 
fifty years are much more complex. 
These will require the efforts of many 
men working as a team. This is the one 
great single characteristic of modern 
technology. We need a tremendous 
supply of scientific and technical man- 
power. In fact, we need a lot more 
than we are going to be able to get. 
Up until the last war this country 
had plenty of scientific and engineer- 
ing talent. In fact, it had more than it 
needed. As late as 1940, young men 
were advised not to go into the engi- 
neering profession because jobs were 
not plentiful. Now the picture is 
changing rapidly. Between 1900 and 
1955 the total number of engineers in 
the country has grown from 40,000 
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to 450,000. ‘The ratio of engineers to 
factory workers in 1900 was 250/1 
and now is 30/1. Many industries 
have as many as one engineer for 
every ten factory workers. And now 
we find that, try as we may, we cannot 
produce enough of the creative type of 
engineers to fill the need. 

This sounds like a dismal picture, 
and, indeed, I believe it is a dismal 
one. Why can I say with such assur- 
ance that we are going to need more 
scientific and technical manpower 
than we can get? Simply because not 
every young man or young woman is 
fitted to be a scientist, engineer, or 
technician. Not everyone is equipped 
to be a great musician, a great golfer, 
or a great statesman. In the same man- 
ner, not everyone is fitted to be a great 
scientist. It is my opinion that not 
nearly enough young people possess 
the inherent capabilities to fulfill the 
needs of our present civilization for 
talented persons. 

Let us take a look at some of the 
things which are needed. What man- 
ner of man has the capability of be- 
coming a competent scientist, engineer, 
or technician with the capability to do 
research and develop our automatic 
machines? I believe that there are five 
important factors. 


1. Mathematics. Mathematics is a 
language of the scientist and of the en- 
gineer. It is by mathematics that he con- 
ducts his accurate, quantitative, and 
exact thinking. Without mathematics he 
can never adequately test a hypothesis 
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or from a theory predict what may hap- 
pen under different conditions. I do not 
think that any of you will argue that 
every man is able to get a proper com- 
mand of the science of mathematics. So, 
in the first requirement we eliminate 
many of our students from further con- 
sideration. 

2. Communication. The scientist and 
engineer of today must understand and 
must have a mastery of the English lan- 
guage. This may seem strange at first 
thought, but further examination makes 
it appear to be a quite logical require- 
ment. Any scientist, in order to be heard, 
must be able to explain his findings to 
his fellow scientists in a language which 
they, too, can understand. I{ the scien- 
tist turns egineer, he quickly finds that 
any new plans he may make, any inven- 
tion he may conceive, must be sold to his 
superiors, for they are to supply the 
money and the manpower for its execu- 
tion. The engineer must further be able 
to explain his plans to those who exe- 
cute them. He, like the composer, can 
only write music, and then hope that 
the technicians, factory workers, and 
managers will be able to translate it into 
a finished product. Without a proper 
command of the English language, the 
engineer cannot go far. 

3. The engineer and scientist, in the 
fields which touch on automation, must 
have the capacity to understand the sci- 
ence of physical things. The laws of 
physics are also part of the language of 
the engineer. An understanding will 
help him evaluate ideas so he will work 
on those which are possible and discard 
those which are not. 

4. Perhaps the most important re- 
quirement is that a student must have a 
true motivation to become an engineer 
or scientist. The reason is not obscure. 
A scientific curriculum is not an easy 
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one. It involves long, hard hours of 
study of abstract ideas: mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, optics, etc. These 
subjects cannot be mastered if interest 
flags, if the drive is not there. Might I 
add that the motivation must be the 
student’s own motivation, not his 
father’s or his uncle’s, because, fortu- 
nately or unfortunately, the student him- 
self must do the studying and he must 
learn to understand. No one else can do 
it for him. 

5. A high level of intelligence is 
necessary to master the subjects which 
underlie a career in science and engi- 
neering. Creating new machines is not a 
profession for the lazy nor the dullard. 
We at Penn State have been led to be- 
lieve that almost no one with an intelli- 
gence quotient of less than 120 can suc- 
cessfully complete a curriculum in sci- 
ence and engineering. 

Now, let me not lead you astray. So 
far, I have described only the scien- 
tists and engineers. In fact, we have 
been talking about a particular type of 
scientist and engineer—those who are 
going to do the research, the develop- 
ment and the invention of our new 
machines and processes. Unfortunate- 
ly, the job is not finished when a ma- 
chine has been designed and invented. 
It needs further attention by other in- 
telligent people. Someone has to de- 
vise the factory in which it is built; 
someone has to set up the manufac- 
turing: methods and test the machine 
part by part, assembly by assembly, 
and finally test the whole finished 
product. Very often a general purpose 
machine has to be changed and adapt- 
ed to fulfill a particular need. Ma- 
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chines have to be sold, maintained, 
and repaired. Operators have to be 
instructed in how to use them. There 
are many jobs which are concerned 
with science and engineering and 
which are within the fields of science 
and engineering which do not require 
the creative talent of inventors and de- 
signers that I have been speaking of 
up until this time. 

One way to get enough people is to 
train others to go into maintenance, 
sales, operations, production, etc., and 
relieve the scientific types of this task. 
Indeed, many industries are making 
strenuous attempts to do this, and 
gradually the ratio of engineering aides 
and technicians to professional engi- 
neers is rising. Many of our better lab- 
oratories now employ one or two such 
aides for every creative engineer and 
scientist. 

Luckily, the basic educational re- 
quirement for the aides and techni- 
cians are not as high as they are for 
engineers. In this area a man can get 
along without a command of the Eng- 
lish language if he is satisfied to let his 
superior do this part of the job for him. 
Perhaps he can get along without an 
adequate understanding of mathe- 
matics if his superior can supply this 
for him. Perhaps his general level of 
intelligence can be lower if he is will- 
ing and able to take guidance and 
more detailed instruction. This solu- 
tion, therefore, then demands that a 
whole new group of people be edu- 
cated in the area of science. 
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I see three tasks which we might 
ask the junior colleges to undertake. 
The first is to educate and direct those 
young men and women who are pecu- 
liarly fitted for careers of scientists and 
engineers into channels which will 
make fullest use of their talents. This 
will require a firm grounding in sci- 
ence and practice in rigorous step-by- 
step reasoning. Then, they should be 
directed into professional and _ post- 
graduate curriculums which will fit 
them for jobs in creative science. This 
is a cooperative job for both of us. 

The second task is the training of 
engineering aides or technicians who 
can aid and assist engineers and scien- 
tists in their jobs. These are young 
men and women who lack some of the 
qualifications necessary for real inven- 
tive-creative engineers but who wish 
to work in the field of science and en- 
gineering, with scientists and engi- 
neers. In this way, they can contribute 
to our progress and also live happy 
and productive lives. 

There is a third task for the junior 
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colleges. The purpose of an automatic 
machine is to put someone out of work 
by taking over a job which is menial, 
boring, and repetitive. However, for 
every menial job that is abolished, a 
new job which requires a more highly 
developed skill is created. We are go- 
ing to have to retrain people continu- 
ally. Workers must learn to undertake 
more demanding and usually more 
satisfying and more remunerative jobs 
than they have held in the past. Such 
work is informal, of a short-course na- 
ture, and intimately connected with 
the needs of the community. The com- 
munity colleges, with their well- 
grounded community roots and their 
flexibility, are well fitted to this task. 

Automation will bring great bene- 
fits to all of us. To many it will bring 
new tasks. The junior colleges should 
find new challenges in education to 
help the professional schools identify 
and train inventive scientists, to train 
scientific aides, and to retrain the 
thousands who will now have a chance 
to use their maximum talents. 





Tests as Aids to Administration and Counseling 
in Junior Colleges” 


HarOLD SEASHORE 


EACH OF us would have little difficulty 
in describing a half-dozen different 
kinds of junior colleges, some so dif- 
ferent from the others as not to have 
much in common. My discussion of 
psychological and educational meas- 
urement in junior colleges will center 
on this fact of diversity. 

One junior college conceives its pur- 
pose to be the education of its students 
in programs similar in level and con- 
tent to those of standard baccalaureate 
colleges. A high percentage of its stu- 
dents continue in other colleges and 
universities. ‘Those who do not con- 
tinue have a good dose of general edu- 
cation with little or no specific voca- 
tional preparation. This college has a 
problem of selective admission akin to 
that of any college with similar stand- 
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ards and is interested in the usual col- 
lege qualification and placement tests. 

Another junior college is similar to 
the one just described, with the im- 
portant difference that it cannot be 
selective. Responsible to a particular 
supporting group and limited in re- 
sources, it offers a curriculum of stand- 
ard academic fare to a relatively un- 
selected student body. A modest per- 
centage of its graduates continue in 
other colleges, mainly in the less de- 
manding ones. It offers few integrated 
vocational curriculums. To meet its 
responsibilities to its supporters and its 
students, a somewhat different testing 
program is needed. 

The third type of junior college is a 
technical institute. This college admits 
a limited number of highly qualified 
students to a smaller number of tech- 
nical curriculums of a terminal nature. 
It needs tests as aids in selective admis- 
sion both as to level and as to the dif- 
ferential requirements for such diverse 
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curriculums as radio engineering, 
dental technician, commercial arts, 
and accounting. 

A fourth junior college may be de- 
scribed as a comprehensive community 
educational center. Anyone can enter 
if he has a high school diploma rep- 
resenting any level and pattern of 
ability and preparation. Some students 
enroll with the idea of moving on to 
another college, some prefer the termi- 
nal but demanding technical courses, 
while others seek the one- and two-year 
trade specialties which are available 
to them. 

All are junior colleges—but how 
different. Different as to educational 
purposes, as to selectivity of students, 
as to variety of programs, as to sup- 
porting constituency, and as to socio- 
economic and geographic origins of 
their students. Around this fact of di- 
versity I would now like to develop 
three points which might be helpful in 
planning for better utilization of exist- 
ing psychological and educational 
tests and the blueprinting of other 
tests not yet constructed. 

1. No one testing program can serve 
all junior colleges. ‘Their purposes, stu- 
dents, and programs are too varied. In 
one, the selection process is paramount. 
Another has no problems of selection, 
but should use tests to channel stu- 
dents, by administrative fiat or by 
counseling, into different levels or 
types of programs. 

Another, if sufficiently large, may be 
able to offer sections in various sub- 
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jects; placement tests can facilitate the 
assignment of students in English, 
mathematics, sciences, etc. Another 
college emphasizes its role as a place 
where students can “find themselves” 
by exploration; here academic and vo- 
cational counseling becomes a central 
concern from the first day on. 

Selection, placement, and counsel- 
ing—these are the common uses of 
tests. Each junior college will do well 
to explore what testing program will 
best serve its needs. Negatively speak- 
ing, junior colleges should avoid adopt- 
ing a testing program just because it 
is fairly common in s.andard arts and 
science colleges. 

2. Most junior colleges, with their 
mixture of general and vocational 
courses, many of a terminal nature, 
need testing programs which cover a 
wide range of abilities. ‘Testing to ap- 
praise each student’s general scholastic 
ability is important for junior colleges, 
but for most of them this is not enough. 
While it is true that junior colleges 
have many academically superior stu- 
dents, it is a simple fact that in many 
of them the students represent a much 
broader range of talent than is typical 
in the conventional college. The non- 
selective community institution may 
even have a considerable number of 
its members from the bottom quarter 
of the high school classes. At the risk of 
over-simplifying, we might say that a 
distinctive role of junior colleges is to 
provide post-high school education for 
young adults whose measured abilities 
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place them in the middle half of the 
range of abilities. Educating this 
middle fifty per cent might well be- 
come the primary focus of the junior 
colleges. The critical need for discover- 
ing and educating men and women of 
high-level talent is apparent. Organ- 
ized programs of discovery, motiva- 
tion, and financing of our superior 
human resources are in full swing. Our 
national existence depends upon such 
efforts to get a high percentage of our 
upper quarter and upper tenth stu- 
dents to the baccalaureate degree and 
beyond. 

But for every Indian chief we need 
some well-trained warriors and compe- 
tent tribal citizens. Their advanced 
training can be shorter and less com- 
prehensive than that of the chiefs. 

For every Ph.D in nuclear physics, 
we need many first rate laboratory aids. 
For every master engineer in the re- 
search laboratory or production line, 
we need dozens of competent tech- 
nologists. For every top-drawer busi- 
ness executive, we need men in staff 
and line who can carry certain loads 
with effectiveness. For every agri- 
cultural scientist, we need many farm- 
ers. For every physician, we need a 
corps of medical technologists. In fact, 
as we upgrade the training and re- 
sponsibilities of the superior human 
resources, we need also to develop a 
sound pattern of selection, training, 
and utilization of the great middle 
class of the intellectual continuum. 

National policy dictates that more 
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and more of the middle fifty per cent of 
our population should seek further 
education, but not necessarily in the 
traditional four-year pattern. The 
junior college, in its many forms, is 
the natural upward emergent from the 
secondary level trade and technical 
school. In the six-year pattern, grades 
nine to fourteen, a better job can be 
done, both intensively as to specialty 
and broadly as to general and cultural 
education. 

If we grant that the need for termi- 
nal, two-year vocational and generel 
education will increase, it becomes evi- 
dent that our responsibilities to select 
and classify students properly with re- 
spect to curriculums will increase. 
Since this is a democratic society with 
respect to vocational choice, our stu- 
dent counseling services must also be 
expanded. We will want to introduce 
variety into our testing programs so 
as to embrace the whole range of abili- 
ties which are deemed important in 
making proper educational and vo- 
cational choices. 

Let me illustrate. One junior col- 
lege dean told me, with full cognizance 
of his problem, that his testing pro- 
gram consisted of the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and an English 
placement test. His was truly a com- 
munity junior college. The few stu- 
dents entering the academic curric- 
ulums and heading for senior colleges 
were no problem to him and the test- 


ing program was helpful. But, most of 
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his students chose the numerous two- 
year technical and specialty programs 
with their varying demands on dif- 
ferent abilities. Many others elected to 
pursue the trade programs with a 
minimum of academic content. Since 
he literally met his students first on 
registration day, he could only sort 
them out on the basis of limited infor- 
mation and expressed interests. The 
wastage of human resources and of 
community taxes was obviously con- 
siderable. 

The situation called for a broadly 
conceived program of measurement, 
with the tests preferably given well 
ahead of registration day. The need 
was for tests yielding differential in- 
formation to permit him and his col- 
leagues to make wise administrative 
decisions regarding each student and 
to help each student consider his own 
educational and vocational choices on 
a sounder factual basis. 

It is evident that richer and more 
varied testing programs are required 
for the expanding junior college uni- 
verse. 

3. Psychometric research in junior 
colleges should be expanded. We can 
adapt many of our measurement find- 
ings based on secondary school popu- 
lations and vocational groups to the 
junior college situation. The standard 
academic predictors which are useful 
in colleges generally will be useful in 
junior colleges with similar student 
bodies or in the academic sections of 
multi-purpose institutions. But experi- 
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ence has shown that validity of tests 
is specific to the situation. ‘The current 
lack of good data calls for cooperative 
and substantial studies right in the 
junior colleges. Colleges with similar 
structures and problems could pool 
their projects and share research staffs 
and facilities. If we recognize the need 
for diversity of measurement and can 
agree on the main features of a good 
blueprint for research, we should be 
able to accomplish sound research 
with economy. The major test research 
organizations will cooperate with 
junior colleges in this important de- 
velopmental work. ‘The development 
of appropriate tests, well-validated for 
the special educational purposes of the 
junior colleges, is our common goal. 
To illustrate these ideas, let me 
present some profiles of abilities of 
some young men and women. These 
profiles are based on the Differential 
Aptitude Tests, but the points I am 
about to make about each one could be 
deduced from profiles derived from 
other equally well-developed tests. 
These sketches are not evidence of the 
validity of the tests; they are only pic- 
tures of real people who do not look 
alike in their abilities. If we can learn 
from research how these ability pat- 
terns relate to what we offer in our 
junior colleges and to what various 
vocations demand of those who enter 
them, then we shall be in a better po- 
sition to serve both our students and 


society through our administrative 
acts and our student counseling. 
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Selection, placement, and counsel- 
ing—these are the major uses of tests 
in all education. We can do a better 
job in the junior colleges if we recog- 
nize: 

(1) the need for diversity of pro- 

grams, 

(2) the need for differential meas- 
urement of student achievement 
and abilities, 
the need for more research to de- 
velop efficient and appropriate 
tests. 


(3) 


PROFILES OF STUDENTS 


Tested with ihe Differential Aptitude Tests* 
To Illustrate Diversity of Abilities in 
Relation To Selection, Placement 

and Counseling of Students. 
Percentile Ranks? of Five Students 


Mary Elis- Grace John John 
D. worthN. 5. x Y 


The Tests 


Verbal 


Reasoning 67 86 §6(10) 


Numerical 

Ability 48 
Abstract 

Reasoning 44 43 


Space 
Relations : 79 


(30) 
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Mechanical 
Reasoning 


(20) 36 80 85 (30) 


Clerical Speed 
and Accuracy 36 (14) 52 40 80 
Language Usage: 
l. Spelling 52 73—s (23) 
2. Sentences 73 93 48 


(35) 65 
(35) 65 
* Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman. The Differential Ap- 


titude Tests. 1947 


+ Percentile ranks 65 and over are italicized and those 35 


The Psychological Corporation. 


and under in parentheses. 


COMMENTS 

Mary D. 
Grade 12. Under counseling gave up idea of medicine. 
Accepted plan to be a laboratory technician or medical 
secretary. 

Elisworth N. 
Grade 12. Local industrialist encouraged engineering, a 
poor choice considering his abilities. Verbal and language 
abilities and expressed interests sugyest post-high school 
training for business field in a junior or senior college. 

Grace $. 
Grade 11. Certainly not college quality, nor a good candi- 
date for secretarial training, her choice at time testing. 
In a community junior college, a curriculum should be 
available to capitalize on her strong ratings on Space Re- 
lations and Mechanical Reasoning. 

John X and John Y 
Based on real cases, these two simplified profiles together 
illustrate the role of diversified measurement. The two 
Johns are alike in verbal and numerical rating and this 
rating is marginal with respect to success in a standard 
baccalaureate college. If these two men want post-high 
school education, they might consider two-year terminal 
programs. This decision made, what courses should they 
choose? Their rankings on the last five tests in the pro- 
file would be helpful facts in counseling. Alike in scho- 
lastic predictors, John X and John Y are different in 


other abilities. 








The Background of Standardized Test in Colleges” 


RosBert L. THORNDIKE 


I sEEM TO be cast, today, in the roll 
of an historian of the standardized test- 
ing movement. I had never thought of 
myself as an historian. I visualize the 
keeper of the tribal legends and rituals 
as a venerable gray beard whose mem- 
ory goes back to the beginning of time, 
and I have not felt fitted for the part. 
But a few weeks ago, after a dinner- 
table discussion of the current crop of 
“rock and roll” my 13-year-old in- 
formed me: “Pop, you’re a pre-his- 
toric.”’ So maybe I am properly cast in 
the historian’s role. 

As a matter of fact, one of my earli- 
est recollections is of being hauled 
down, sleepy and protesting, to serve 
as guinea pig for the demonstration 
of the Stanford-Binet (I didn’t iden- 
tify it as such at the time) for a grad- 
uate students’ club. With that early 
start, I probably took more tests dur- 
ing my youth and developed more 
“test-wiseness’ than anybody on the 
Atlantic seaboard. So I have known 
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standardized tests, man and boy, for 
forty years, and should be qualified to 
introduce you to them. 

Though the first roots of the mod- 
ern testing movement can be traced 
back to the beginning of the present 
century and even beyond, the impact 
of standardized testing on collegiate 
education dates from World War I. 
The widespread testing of college-age 
men with the Army’s group intelli- 
gence test—Army Alpha—had im- 
mediate and widespread impact. 
Army psychologists returned to their 
academic posts all over the country, 
bringing back with them wild enthusi- 
asm for, or a deep curiosity about, in- 
telligence testing. Army Alpha was 
tried out in many schools, and other 
tests were prepared which were more 
specifically adapted for the entering 
college student. Shortly after the war, 
E. L. Thorndike prepared his Intelli- 
gence Examination for High School 
Graduates which was used for many 
years in the admission screening at 
Columbia and at Stanford, as well as 





* This is the text of a speech presented at 
the AAJC Annual Convention. 
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in other institutions. Toops developed 
the Ohio State University Psychologi- 
cal Test, which has gone through pro- 
gressive revisions and adaptations but 
which has been now used in the col- 
leges and universities of Ohio continu- 
ously for more than 30 years. 

In 1925 the College Entrance Ex- 
amination Board yielded to the grow- 
ing pressure and interest and made 
available an objective Scholastic Apti- 
tude Test which could be required by 
those of its member colleges who de- 
sired it. Starting on a relatively small 
scale, this test has grown in importance 
in the College Board scheme of things 
until it now represents the heart of 
its college entrance examining pro- 


gram. 
The American Council on Educa- 


tion got into the act in 1924 when the 


Thurstones brought out the first edi- 
tion of the ACE Psychological Exami- 
nation. Over the following 30 years 
this became the most widely used of all 
tests for college freshman testing pro- 
grams. It was a short test that could 
be given in a single period, yielded two 
separate scores—one for quantitative 
and one for linguistic ability—had 
strong organizational backing, ap- 
peared in new forms each year, and 
supplied comparative statistics for 
many types of collegiate institutions; 
so its wide popularity is not surprising. 

Shortly after the tests of general in- 
telligence or, more properly, scholastic 
aptitude, made their appearance, the 
professional schools got interested in 
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selection tests for their students. As 
early as 1919, Thurstone published 
aptitude tests for use in engineering 
schools, and not long thereafter E. L. 
Thorndike provided tests that were 
used for admission to the Columbia 
Law School. Moss burst into print in 
1927 with a Medical Schools Apti- 
tude Test and a little later with an 
Aptitude Test for Nursing. 

These professional aptitude batter- 
ies were each identified by the name 
of the specialty to which they per- 
tained, but there remained a few carp- 
ing sceptics who felt that the name was 
about the only respect in which they 
differed. Like some of the aircrew tests 
we used during the last war, which 
had validity conferred upon them by 
the picture of an airplane on the cover, 
the professional aptitude batteries 
were given the form and semblance of 
their own special professional affilia- 
tion. But even today the suspicion lin- 
gers that the difference between the 
batteries is more in name than in sub- 
stance and that each is at heart a gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude test. 

If World War I may be thought of 
as ushering in the general scholastic 
aptitude test, World War II may be 
thought of as god-father to the classi- 
fication or differential aptitude bat- 
tery. Though the theoretical rationale 
for a battery of specialized aptitude 
tests had been well developed in the 
thirties and even the twenties; though 
the scholastic aptitude tests of the Col- 
lege Board and The American Council 
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on Education had provided separate 
quantitative and verbal scores; though 
Thurstone had produced his Primary 
Mental Ability ‘Tests before that time, 
it was only after the World War II ex- 
perience with classification and differ- 
ential assignment of personnel on the 
basis of a battery of specialized tests 
that the concept of a differential test 
battery became widely accepted. 
(Whether the relationship was in any 
sense causal, or merely sequential is, of 
course, open to debate. ) 

In 1947 the Psychological Corpora- 
tion produced the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests, and in the years since then 
some half dozen elaborate classifica- 
tion test batteries have been offered to 
the test-buying public. By and large, 
the classification test batteries have 
been pointed at the guidance coun- 
selor in the secondary school, rather 
than at the college audience, but the 
appraisal of specific abilities may well 
be of interest to the junior college as 
well as to the secondary school. 

The basic idea underlying the dif- 
ferential aptitude battery is that abili- 
ties are specialized. If we want to be 
really helpful to either student or em- 
ployer, we need more specific informa- 
tion than can be represented in a gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude score. We 
need specific information on verbal, 


numerical, mechanical, spatial, rea- 
soning, and other relatively specific 
abilities. ‘This more specific informa- 
tion presumably makes possible more 
specific guidance as to which course of 
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study or which job is most compatible 
with the individual’s ability pattern. 

This is the theory of it. Whether the 
theory works out in practice is some- 
thing else again. Actually, different 
academic subjects appear to be much 
less differential in their demands than 
the enthusiastic tester would like to 
believe. A good measure of verbal 
ability seems to be the best predictor 
of success in almost any academic sub- 
ject — including the sciences — and 
even does a pretty good job for mathe- 
matics. Whether differential abilities 
will really differentiate success in dif- 
ferent jobs is still an open question. At 
the moment we are engaged in follow- 
ing up 15,000 men tested with an ex- 
tensive battery during Warld War II 
to try to find the answer. 

So far we have talked about apti- 
tued measurement. But while these 
tests were multiplying, the ferment of 
object testing was at work in other 
areas as well. One of these was the 
field of personality and adjustment. 
Here again, the military needs of 
World War I provided the initial stim- 
ulus. A Personal Data Sheet developed 
by Woodworth and Mathews as a 
quick screening device was the spirit- 
ual ancestor of a whole host of per- 
sonality questionnaires and inventor- 
ies. ‘hese proceeded by presenting the 
respondent with an extensive cata- 
logue of statements about feelings and 
actions—*“I often feel just miserable,” 
“I take the lead in social gatherings,” 
“I cross the street to avoid meeting 
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people”—and eliciting his endorse- 
ments of the ones that apply to him. 
These instruments have been devel- 
oped in great diversity and with a good 
deal of ingenuity, including special 
controls built into the instruments to 
identify prevarication and self-decep- 
tion, but still they have not been shown 
to have any great validity in collegiate 
groups. At best they appear to repre- 
sent rough preliminary screening de- 
vices suitable for identifying individu- 
als who might profit from more ex- 
tensive counseling. 

Somewhat more fruitful have been 
the appraisals of interest and value 
patterns based upon the individual’s 
self-report of his likes and aversions. 
Work started in this field at Carnegie 
Tech shortly after the first world 
war, but the field was soon dominated 
by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, which the author first brought 
out in 1928 and to which he has de- 
voted a lifetime of research. The inter- 
est inventory codifies and organizes a 
person’s likes and dislikes. In a sense, 
it doesn’t tell him anything funda- 
mentally new about himself, for all it 
is doing is reflecting to him his own 
statements of preference and rejection 
of a wide range of activities. But the 


selection of items to comprise the test 
and the standardization of the test on 
different occupational groups makes 


it possible to organize and interpret in- 
dividual responses in terms of jobs and 
vocational plans. 

While the testing movement was 
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overrunning the domains of ability 
and personality appraisal, it was also 
making a two-pronged assault on the 
citadel of achievement testing—the 
appraisal of course achievement and 
general level of academic competence. 
One prong was the assault upon the 
instructor in his own testing. With 
William McCall, G. M. Ruch, and 
others directing the fire, a barrage of 
exhortations were released admonish- 
ing the teacher to mend the error of 
his ways, reject the subjectivity and 
unreliability of essay examinations, 
and turn to the objective and consist- 
ently-scored objective test item. Driven 
partly by a sense of guilt at their past 
sins and partly by the practical pres- 
sures of mounting enrollments, many 
were willing converts. 

At the same time, the preparation 
of commercially distributed standard- 
ized achievement tests, which had got- 
ten under way in elementary educa- 
tion in the decade before World War 
I, was extended up to secondary and 
collegiate education. Dr. Ben Wood, 
Director of the Columbia College Bu- 
reau of Collegiate Educational Re- 
search since 1925, spearheaded the 
movement through constructing tests 
in his own organization and through 
his direction of the Cooperative Test 
Service, established by the American 
Council on Education in 1930 as an 
agency to produce and distribute 
standardized achievement tests of high 
quality at the secondary and collegiate 
level. 











Though many of the first com- 
mercially distributed tests were hur- 
riedly contrived and inadequately 
standardized, and seemed to have 
been produced with an eye to turning 
a fast buck, the Cooperative ‘Tests en- 
listed a high level of professional in- 
sight in defining the scope and content 
of the examinations and of technical 
skill in developing the test exercises. 

Concurrently, another group mak- 
ing important contributions to exami- 
ning technique at the collegiate level 
were the examiners at the University 
of Chicago. The introduction of com- 
prehensive examinations in lieu of 
course requirements as evidence of 
achievement of competence in the 
areas of general education placed an 
exceptionally heavy burden of respon- 
sibility upon examinations. The staff 
of the Board of Examiners rose to the 
challenge with a wide variety of testing 
devices designed to appraise abilities 
to understand, apply, and interpret 
the materials of instruction, rather 
than merely to reproduce factual 
knowledge. 

Under Ralph Tyler as University 
Examiner, this concern with defining 
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adequately the whole range of objec- 
tives of instruction and developing 
techniques to appraise them contin- 
ued. This emphasis has received the 
label “evaluation,” as distinct from 
“measurement.” ‘The term implies a 
centering of concern on determining 
what is to be appraised and broadly 
appraising the whole range of signifi- 
cant outcomes, rather than on the 
form and mechanics of measurement 
as such. This work found expression 
in the Eight Year Study of the Prog- 
ressive Education Association before 
the last war and is reflected in the Co- 
operative Study of General Education 
since then. 

I have tried to rough in with a 
broad brush the main outlines of 
standardized testing as this effects the 
junior colleges. The picture is neces- 
sarily incomplete, and like one group 
of personality appraisal devices that I 
have mentioned, it is undoubtedly a 
projection of my own biases and pre- 
dilections. I must trust my colleagues 
to correct these distortions as they look 
at measurement in the today and 
tomorrow. 





The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations” 


F. O. Witcox 


WE LIVE in a time charged with dra- 
matic developments. In such times it 
is especially hard to grasp the thread 
of history. It is even more difficult to 
determine which developments are 
transitory, which more permanent. 


THE CHANGE IN SOVIET TACTICS 


We have witnessed in recent days 
an event of unusual significance. We 
have seen another Leninist zigzag of 
Soviet tactics. The Soviet twentieth 
Congress has rewritten some of the 
Stalinist dogma. The full import of the 
decisions taken by the recent Congress 
will become clearer as Soviet policy 
evolves in the days ahead. 

The change in Soviet tactics is, 
when you think about it, a logical de- 
velopment. The old line of violence 
and threatened Soviet military might 
has been neutralized by the free world’s 
defensive build-up. So the Kremlin 
has turned a new face to the world. 
No longer is war between the two sys- 
tems considered “inevitable.”’ The 
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“frightful collisions’ Lenin predicted 
between the two systems do not have 
to take place, Khrushchev has told us, 
because the victory of communism can 
be achieved without violence—unless, 
he was careful to add, the “exploiters” 
are unwise enough to resist their own 
extinction. 

But in general, the termite is to take 
the place of the battering ram. There 
will be more emphasis on smiles and 
promises and less emphasis on brute 
force. The goal remains the same: the 
collapse of the very foundations of 
non-communist society. Thus, the 
Kremlin has undertaken a new Soviet 
economic and political offensive. Po- 
litical cooperation is being sought with 
left-wing Socialists, formerly the target 
of Soviet abuse. Great stress is being 
placed on trade and economic assist- 
ance. This “new look”’ is being direct- 
ed by the leaders of the Soviet mono- 
lithic state who control with an iron 
hand the people, the resources, and 
the foreign policy of the Soviet Union. 


* An address presented at the annual ban- 
quet of the AAJC Convention, March 9, 
1956. 
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THE SOVIET CHALLENGE AND THE UNITED NATIONS 


It poses a sharp threat to the United 
States and to the entire free world, 
both inside and outside the United 
Nations. It is a challenge which must 
be understood and met. 

The new look in Soviet tactics be- 
came manifest at the Geneva Confer- 
ence of Heads of State last July. There 
Soviet leaders spoke in a spirit of ac- 
commodation towards the West. They 
spoke of an era of peaceful and com- 
petitive co-existence between the free 
and the communist world. They ex- 
pressed a desire to reduce interna- 
tional tensions. 

The more hopeful atmosphere en- 
gendered at Geneva was reinforced by 
a series of Soviet actions taken both 
prior to and after the Geneva Confer- 
ence. In May, 1955, the Soviet rulers, 
after ten years of painful negotiations, 
finally signed the treaty with Austria. 
This was followed by the remarkable 
visit of Soviet leaders to Yugoslavia to 
make amends for past deeds. The 
Kremlin established diplomatic rela- 
tions with the German Federal Re- 
public. It evacuated its military base 
in Finland. 

_ The new look also became apparent 
within the United Nations. In the Gen- 
eral Assembly last fall, the Soviet tone 
was, for the most part, more moderate, 
less contentious. Finally, they partially 
lifted their barrier to the admission of 
new members, for a price, of course. 
In their speeches they stressed the need 
for economic aid to underdeveloped 
countries. They made clear their in- 
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tention to play a stronger role in the 
United Nations Specialized Agencies, 
some of which they had joined or re- 
joined only a short time before. 

This does not mean that interna- 
tional communism has given up its ul- 
timate ambitions or that it is not still 
the enemy of free governments. As 
Secretary Dulles said recently, the 
Soviets “have subordinated those ele- 
ments of their old creed in the hope 
that, in a new garb, they could still 
pursue conquest.” 

Witness the words of Mr. Khrush- 
chev speaking to the Supreme Soviet 
on December 29, 1955: “If certain 
people think that our confidence in the 
victory of Socialism, the teaching of 
Marxist-Leninism, is a violation of the 
Geneva spirit, they obviously have an 
incorrect notion of the Geneva spirit. 
They ought to remember once and for 
all that we never renounced and we 
will never renounce our ideas, our 
struggle for the victory of com- 
munism.”’ 

Witness the adamant Soviet refusal 
to permit the unification of a free and 
democratic Germany, and the re- 
newed Soviet efforts to destroy NATO 
and other Western defensive alliances. 

Witness also the arms shipments 
from Czechoslovakia to Egypt. This 
cannot be explained away as a simple 
business deal. In communist countries 
the state controls all such transactions 
and they are a part of foreign policy 
strategy. 
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Witness, finally, the Soviet “good- 
will’ mission to India, Burma, and Af- 
ghanistan. On the one hand, the West- 
ern powers were subjected to vitriolic 
verbal attacks; on the other, there 
were Soviet proffers of trade and aid 
to the Asian countries visited. 

It is important to note that this po- 
litical and economic offensive was be- 
ing pursued in Asia simultaneously 
with conciliatory political tactics 
towards certain strategically important 
countries in the West. A pattern clear- 
ly emerges: first, the USSR is con- 
ducting a holding operation against 
Western Europe while seeking to de- 
stroy NATO; second, it is seeking to 
expand its economic influence in the 
countries of the Near East, Africa, and 
Asia; third, it is attempting to utilize 
the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies in support of these objec- 
tives and in order to create the image 
of a peaceable, cooperative Soviet 
Union. 


WHY SOVIET TACTICS HAVE 
CHANGED 


Why have Soviet tactics changed? 
Has the strength of the free world 
made them necessary? Have past 
Soviet foreign economic policies been 
a failure? I would answer both ques- 
tions in the affirmative. 

First, free world strength. After the 
second world war, a new threat of 
international communist expansion 
developed. It was turned back in Iran, 


Greece, Turkey, and Korea only by 
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prompt and determined free-world ac- 
tion. Io deter further Soviet threats of 
aggression, nations of the free world 
joined together to exercise what the 
United Nations Charter calls “the in- 
herent right of collective self-defense.” 
Last year, in the face of the strongest 
Soviet threats and political maneuvers, 
the German Federal Republic became 
a full partner in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The change in 
Soviet political tactics stemmed from 
about this time. Soviet rulers obviously 
concluded that their approach to the 
nor-communist world must _ be 
changed. A new route to the old desti- 
nation was needed. 

Second, past failure of Soviet for- 
eign economic policies, After the sec- 
ond world war the United States 
shouldered a major share of the task 
of rehabilitating the war-torn coun- 
tries. In the United Nations we cham- 
pioned the establishment of the spe- 
cialized agencies and have consistently 
given them strong financial support. 
We took the lead in formulating pro- 
grams of technical assistance to speed 
the economic development of under- 


developed countries. 
the 
stripped the vanquished and provided 


By contrast, Soviet Union 
assistance only to its satellites or fellow 
communist countries on its own oner- 
ous terms. In the United Nations, un- 
til very recently, the USSR gave little, 
if any, support to the specialized agen- 
cies or the Technical Assistance Pro- 
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gram. Instead, it attacked them as 
tools of Western imperialism. This 
negative attitude did not go unnoticed 
and did not help the USSR in its ef- 
forts to penetrate the underdeveloped 
countries. 

The failure of old policies is not the 
only reason for the Soviet new look. 
For one, there is a new leadership 
since the death of Stalin which may be 
more alive to non-communist realities 
and therefore convinced that new tac- 
tics are required to reach the old goal 
of a communized world. 

For another, the hydrogen pdomb 
means that virtual disaster rather than 
possible victory may be the new price 
of aggression. 

For a third, the Soviet economy 
may now, for the first time, be in a 
position to provide goods and techni- 
cal services for export. In many cases, 
this will mean withholding them from 
their own people. 

Whatever the the 
changed Soviet tactics, they constitute, 


reasons for 
in effect, a shift in foreign policy. A 


recent communist publication de- 
scribes them as “prolonged co-exist- 
ence, and economic competition be- 
tween the two systems.” 

This new strategy is the challenge. 
We must take it seriously. It is not suf- 
ficient to say that the Soviets may have 
seen the errors of their own ways. We 
must look forward and be prepared to 


meet this and other Soviet challenges 


for the foreseeable future. 
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WHAT THE SOVIET CHALLENGE MEANS 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


I am particularly concerned, of 
course, with how we meet this chal- 
lenge in the United Nations. There are 
sixteen new members in the United 
Nations. Many of them are newly in- 
dependent, proud of their sovereignty, 
and anxious not to become committed 
to any great power. They have swelled 
the ranks of the large group of under- 
developed nations which constitutes a 
majority of the United Nations. ‘They 
want to acquire rapidly the material 
attributes of developed countries. “‘In- 
dustrialization” has become a magic 
word. People of Asia and Africa, and 
of Latin America as well, hope to find 
in quick industrialization a cure for 
most, if not all, of their domestic, eco- 
nomic, and political problems. 

In Asia and Africa, the new Soviet 
economic campaign has taken on var- 
ious forms. It includes the barter of 
surplus arms in the areas where ten- 
sions were already high. ‘There are also 
purchases of agricultural surpluses. 
The Soviets have given great publicity 
to these purchases. They have not 
made known, however, that some of 
these commodities have been re-ex- 
ported to markets which would nor- 
mally have been supplied by the origi- 
nal sellers. The Soviets have also made 
low cost loans in increasing numbers 
to countries important to them strate- 
gically. ‘They are flooding the under- 
developed areas with offers of experts, 
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equipment for training centers, invita- 
tions and fellowships for travel and 
study in the Soviet Union. 

In the expanded United Nations, 
the USSR can be expected to cham- 
pion the demands of the under- 
developed countries for a substantial 
United Nations Fund for Economic 
Development, although it remains to 
be seen whether they would be pre- 
pared to contribute much to it. In- 
deed, the world may soon find that 
they are long on promises and short on 
deliveries. 

In certain of the Specialized Agen- 
cies the Soviets have also riade an 
about face. The Soviets have in the 
past ignored, opposed or sought to 
frustrate the economic and social ac- 
tivities of the United Nations. ‘They ig- 
nored membership in the International 
Bank, the International Monetary 
Fund, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the International Labor 
Organization, the UNESCO. For a 
short while they did belong to the 
World Health Organization, but they 
withdrew early in 1949. 

During this period the USSR was 
not content with merely boycotting the 
specialized agencies. They were the 
targets of Soviet attacks. The Soviets 
rarely missed an opportunity, for in- 
stance, to describe the International 
Labor Organization as “‘an instrument 
of capitalist employers to enslave the 
workers of the world.””» UNESCO they 
described as an instrument of ““Amer- 
ican cultural imperialism.” 
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Now this changed. Since the death 
of Stalin the USSR has rejoined the 
ILO and UNESCO. They are renew- 
ing their membership in the WHO. 
They have contributed 4,000,000 
rubles a year or—at an artificially im- 
posed rate—the equivalent of $1,000,- 
OOO a year for the past three years to 
the United Nations Expanded Tech- 
nical Aid Program. 

What does all this mean for the 
United States? I remind you, of course, 
that there is nothing new about the 
United States engaging in programs 
of economic assistance to the less de- 
veloped areas. We have provided bil- 
lions of dollars over a period of years. 
In doing so we have strengthened the 
foundations of the free world, which is 
clearly in our national interest. We 
have no imperialist designs. We are 
simply helping other countries to main- 
their independence 
strengthen their free institutions. It is 


tain and to 
a compliment to our programs that the 
USSR is now copying them. Current 
Soviet activities in the Middle East 
and Asia merely underline the im- 
portance of what we have been doing. 
To meet the Soviet economic chal- 
lenge two things are essential: greater 
flexibility and greater assurance of 
continuity in dealing with economic 
aid problems. Without these two ele- 
ments we incur serious risks of a rigid 
policy which will not be able to cope 
with the variety and shifts of Soviet 
attempts at economic penetration. 
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We can continue and possibly ex- 
pand our support for both the United 
States bilateral aid and the multilateral 
economic programs of the United Na- 
tions. From a dollars and cents point 
of view, economic and technical aid 
through the United Nations is less 
costly to us in many instances since it 
spreads the burden over a larger num- 
ber of countries. Moreover, the multi- 
lateral approach may often be found 
more acceptable for political reasons 
by some of the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. 

Much is being done in the field of 
international financing through the 
International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development and the Export-Im- 
port Bank. And now that Congress has 
approved our membership in the Inter- 
national Finance Corporation, we look 
forward to increased efforts to en- 
courage the flow of capital to under- 
developed countries. The early rati- 
fication of this international corpo- 
ration by the Congress has gone a long 
way towards stimulating other coun- 
tries to ratify. We hope this new instru- 
ment of international cooperation will 
begin to function late this summer. 
Meanwhile, we must continue, as we 
are now doing, to review our economic 
programs, both within and without 
the United Nations, to make them as 
sound and effective as possible. 

We must maintain our leadership in 
the specialized agencies. This is es- 
pecially important in view of the new 
Soviet interest in these agencies. I do 
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not agree with those who are appre- 
hensive that Soviet membership will 
mean communist domination or cor- 
ruption of the specialized agencies. 
There are those, for instance, who 
think we should quit the International 
Labor Organization because the Rus- 
sian employer delegates are in reality 
government officials and not employers 
as we use that term. Nothing could be 
more injurious to our national interest 
than for us to walk out and leave such 
organizations as the ILO to the Rus- 
sians. The overwhelming majority of 
both the employers and the workers 
represented in the ILO are on the 
side of freedom. 

Soviet participation in such organi- 
zations as ILO and UNESCO serves 
to bring into the open the fundamental 
differences which separate the world 
of the free and the Soviet world. 
We need not fear such comparison. I 
would be the last to claim that these 
organizations, or any other human 
institutions, are without imperfections. 
But they serve our interests, and we 
are constantly alert to improve their 
programs. We must actively be rep- 
resented in these agencies with our 
allies to champion the cause of free 
men. 


WHAT THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES CAN DO 


Of course, this new Soviet challenge 
cannot be met alone by government 
action. It is a long-range problem. It 
must have the continued attention and 
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understanding of our people. In de- 
veloping such understanding, the col- 
leges and universities have a vital role 
to play. 

I believe the colleges should en- 
courage by every means possible an 
interest in, and understanding of, 
world affairs. I do not mean merely the 
traditional study of ancient and Euro- 
pean history but also the history of the 
newly independent and resurgent areas 
of the world. They are on the march 
toward political and economic equality 
with the most advanced countries. 
Your students were born into a world 
in which Western concepts were domi- 
nant. They will exercise their responsi- 
bilities as citizens in a world in which 
Western concepts must be reconciled 
and harmonized with those of Asia and 
the Middle East. ‘This will require new 
familiarity with comparative eco- 
nomic, social, and political concepts 
and customs. Our college and univer- 
sity students must be made fully aware 
of the developments of the last few 
decades to understand the demands 
of the new position of leadership into 
which we have been thrust since the 
second world war. They must under- 
stand the limits as well as the possi- 
bilities of leadership in coalitions of free 
states and in parliamentary organiza- 
tions such as the United Nations. Only 
in this context can they comprehend 
the new forces at play in the world. 
Such education is essential to under- 
stand what we can do to meet the 
Soviet bid for political and economic 
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leadership of newly independent states 
and those peoples still seeking self-gov- 
ernment or independence. 

I would advocate that all colleges 
teach their students the cold facts 
about communism. They should know 
the origin of the communist ideology, 
its evolution into an absolute dictator- 
ship under the Soviets, its methods of 
subversion, its weaknesses and _ its 
strength, its spurious appeal in an era 
of vast social change. 

I believe the junior colleges have a 
special responsibility in this regard. A 
great many of your students will com- 
plete their formal education with you. 
They will then go directly into busi- 
ness, industry, and trade. Others will 
continue preparation for their life’s 
work. While you have them, they 
should be exposed to a general course 
on world affairs. If this is done, they 
will be far better equipped to discharge 
their responsibilities of citizenship, 
cognizant of the strength of democracy 
and both aware of, and vigilant to, the 
challenge of communism. 

This responsibility of the colleges 
and universities becomes greater as the 
Soviet Communist threat becomes 
more long-range. It is not only a threat 
of military aggression to be met by 
military preparedness on the part of 
the free world; it is a threat for years 
to come. Continuing deterrent power 
is essential in the nuclear age. But this 
must be backed by an increasingly in- 
formed American public opinion in the 
field of foreign affairs. 
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Many of your graduates will be 
called upon to go abroad to represent 
the United States in one capacity or 
another. In the military or diplomatic 
services, as technical specialists, as re- 
cipients of private or government study 
or travel grants, they will have the op- 
portunity to speak and act for our so- 
ciety of free peoples. ‘They should be 
equipped to discharge this responsi- 
bility in meaningful terms to the people 
of other lands. 

Statistics, I realize, are sometimes 
misleading. But statistics show that the 
Soviet Union is training and graduat- 
ing far more scientists and technicians 
than is the United States. The Soviet 
Union is determined to out-perform 
us and out-produce us in the scientific 
and industrial fields. They are not 
doing so now, but we have no grounds 
for complacency. The junior colleges, 
I believe, should provide the best in 
in scientific and technical training for 
their students and encourage and 
stimulate them to go on to the univer- 
sity for higher training. American 
leadership is not self-perpetuating. It 
must be cherished and inculcated at 
every level of education. 

I would venture to direct a word to 
the presidents and administrators of 
the great American junior college sys- 
tem. The teachers whom you employ 
are the caretakers of tomorrow’s civi- 
lization. It is to them that we entrust 
education for leadership and under- 
standing in this complex modern 
world. Only good teachers can do this. 
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It takes good salaries to attract and 
keep good teachers. They should have 
at least the incentive and security 
which we provide for labor, for our 
armed services, and for the public serv- 
ice. Arnold ‘Toynbee has written that 
societies have often been spurred to 
self-improvement in the face of ex- 
ternal challenges. If the threat our so- 
ciety now faces teaches us to place a 
higher premium on our intellectual 
and educational human resources, it 
will have served at least one useful pur- 
pose. There is no doubt that a free 
society can meet and surpass any chal- 
lenge posed by a society under dictator- 
ship. But to do so, it must both recog- 
nize and accept the challenge. 


FACTS AND FALLACIES ABOUT 
THE UNITED NATIONS 


Of great importance in the teaching 
of international affairs is a study of the 
role of the United Nations. This is not 
an ephemeral organization. It is a 
going concern affecting the peace, se- 
curity, and well-being of nations on a 
day-by-day basis. We must know how 
it was created, what it has done, and 
what it can and cannot do. 

The United Nations since its found- 
ing has had strong bipartisan support 
from the Congress. But this support 
cannot be taken for granted. It must 
be based on an informed and sound 
public opinion. It is, after all, the re- 
sponsibility of the Congress to reflect 
public attitudes on important matters 
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of foreign policy. The public, there- 
fore, has a heavy responsibility to keep 
itself accurately informed on foreign 
policy issues. With regard to the 
United Nations, this means that we 
must sift fact from fiction. Here a 
little misunderstanding goes a long 
way. Let us consider, for a few mo- 
ments, some of the common fallacies 
about the United Nations. 

It is said that the United Nations is 
a super state with treaty making 
powers. This, of course, is not the case. 
The United Nations is a voluntary as- 
sociation of sovervign states. It has no 
power to legislate, to levy taxes, or to 
make treaties. ‘The members may pro- 
pose conventions and treaties, but these 
are only binding on countries which 
subsequently approve them through 
their constitutional processes. In our 
case, this means approval by the 
United States Senate. 

It is said, by a few critics, that 
UNESCO interferes in, and dictates 
to, our American educational system. 
This likewise is untrue. UNESCO, 
which is also a free association of na- 
tions, does make recommendations to 
member countries regarding teaching 
about the United Nations and teach- 
ing to foster international understand- 
ing. It is entirely up to the member 
countries whether they want to follow 
these recommendations or not. And 
yet there is a small but vocal minority 
in this country which continues to re- 


gard UNESCO as some sort of threat 
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to our educational system and to 
American youth. 

Shortly after the inauguration of 
President Eisenhower, this adminis- 
tration undertook an independent ap- 
praisal of UNESCO to determine 
whether or not the charges against it 
were valid. President Eisenhower ap- 
pointed three distinguished citizens to 
study UNESCO activities. Let me 
summarize for you the principal find- 
ings of this group: 

1. UNESCO does not advocate 
world government or world citizenship 
in the political sense. 

2. UNESCC) does not attempt, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to undermine the 
national loyalties or to encourage the 
substitution of loyalty to, and love for, 
a supernational authority for loyalty to, 
and love for, one’s own country. 

3. The official bodies and the per- 
sonnel of UNESCO observe the provi- 
sion of the UNESCO Constitution 
which prohibits UNESCO from inter- 
fering in matters within the domestic 
jurisdiction of member states. UNESCO 
does not attempt to interfere in the 
American school system. 

4. There was no evidence of atheism 
or anti-religious bias in any of UNES- 
CO’s work. 


It seems to me that these findings 
should more than counteract the nega- 
tive criticisms that have been made 
with respect to UNESCO. 

But we must not be content with 
merely laying bare fallacies about the 
United Nations. We must be clear on 
why the United Nations deserves sup- 
port. 
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Since its foundation, the United 
Nations has been the most effective 
mechanism available to the world for 
settling international disputes. It has 
facilitated peaceful change where vio- 
lence might otherwise have been the 
only course. We have the examples of 
the peaceful settlement of the Indo- 
nesian-Dutch conflict, the dispute be- 
tween India and Pakistan over Kash- 
mir, and the removal of the aggres- 
sive communist threat to Iran and 
Greece. 

We have the important example of 
the resistance to aggression in Korea 
in which the United States called for 
and got the material or moral sup- 
port of the overwhelming majority of 
the United Nations members. This 
may well have prevented world war 
three. 

The United Nations, at President 
Eisenhower’s initiative, has promoted 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
The historic Peaceful Uses Confer- 
ence held at Geneva last summer 
opened up vast potential benefits 
which the atom has made possible for 
mankind. 

The work of the Technical Assist- 
ance Program and the Specialized 
Agencies has raised standards of living 
and has brought prospects of eco- 
nomic and social well-being closer for 
millions of peoples everywhere. 

These are some of the reasons why 
the United Nations deserves our con- 


tinuing support. President Eisenhower 
has called the United Nations man’s 
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best hope to substitute the conference 
table for the battlefield. He has said, 
and I certainly agree, that if we did 
not now have a United Nations we 
would have to create one to cope with 
the common problems of the world. In 
the United Nations we get a great deal 
for very little cost. It will prosper and 
serve our purposes and the purposes of 
the free world if we give it our con- 
tinuing, enlightened, and critical sup- 


port. 


THE UNITED NATIONS CANNOT SOLVE 
ALL OUR PROBLEMS 


Understanding and support for the 
United Nations does not mean un- 
thinking approval of everything it 
does. Nor should we look upon it as a 
cure-all or panacea for all the world’s 
ills. The United Nations can only be a 
“center for harmonizing the actions of 
nations’ to the extent to which each 
sovereign state is willing to cooperate 
for the common good. ‘There are many 
issues which it has been unable to 
solve so far. For example, once again 
we are faced with mounting tension 
between Israel and the Arab States in 
the Middle East. The United Nations 
could probably resolve that issue if the 
parties concerned were willing to co- 
operate. I believe the United Nations 
must continue to play a crucial role 
in ameliorating the situation in the 
days ahead. This is no place to assess 
blame for what is happening in the 
Near East. 
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Neither the Israelis nor the Arabs 
are guiltless in the tense situation 
which now prevails there. If the two 
sides would fulfill their obligations un- 
der the Security Council resolutions 
and would carry out the recommenda- 
tions of General Burns—the UN 
Truce Supervisor—they would have 
done much to lessen area tensions. 
However, aside from the responsi- 
bility of the Arab States and Israel 
for preventing hostilities in the Near 
East the rest of the members of the 
United Nations have a serious respon- 
sibility — indeed an obligation — to 
keep the peace there. This canrot be 
done by irresponsible shipments of 
arms to the countries in that area, or 
by attempting to maintain a precari- 
ous “balance of arms”’ between Israel 
and the Arab States. An arms race will 
magnify suspicions, and tend to create 
the impression — if not the fact — of 
power alignments which can only lead 
to hostilities disastrous for the Near 
East and possibly the world. 

We are vitally interested in the 
peace and welfare of the Near East as 
a nation and as a member of the Se- 
curity Council. We are convinced that 
urgent and early action in the United 
Nations is necessary on the problems 
that confront us all in the Near East. 

The United Nations, through its 
members, is the logical focal point for 
remedying the dangerous develop- 
ments which confront us. What the 
United Nations can and must do is 
something which, I can assure you, the 
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United States is earnestly and prayer- 
fully considering. 

Similarly in the field of disarma- 
ment. Despite ten years of negotiation, 
no safeguarded system of disarmament 
has yet been agreed upon. The threat 
of atomic disaster still hangs over a 
man’s head. From the very start, in 
1946, the United States has been 
squarely on record for a genuine pro- 
gram of safeguarded disarmament. 
The Soviet Union has consistently 
blocked progress, but the quest contin- 
ues, for we cannot afford to slacken 
our efforts. 

President Eisenhower has given 
world leadership in the search for ways 
to put the atom to the service of man- 
kind. In his letter to Premier Bulganin 
last week, the President suggested con- 
crete measures, which, as he wrote, 
“if carried out adequately, would re- 
verse the present trend toward a con- 
stant increase in nuclear weapons 
overhanging in the world. My ulti- 
mate hope,” the President said, “‘is 
that all production of fissionable ma- 
terials anywhere in the world will be 
devoted exclusively to peaceful pur- 
poses.” ‘This month the Disarmament 
Sub-committee of the United Nations 
will try again in London. The United 
Nations provides a forum where this 
problem can be solved, and solved it 
must be. 

Let us remember this. Many impor- 
tant and difficult international prob- 
lems are solved outside the United Na- 
tions. But the really tough ones, the 
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well-nigh insoluble ones, come to the 
United Nations. It is, in a way, the 
court of last appeal. I don’t believe the 
United Nations should try to shelve or 
dodge such problems. But let us re- 
member that the United Nations 
doesn’t create them. The organization 
mirrors the realities of the world. If 
the image is ugly, it is not the mirror 
that is at fault. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the challenge of the 
new Soviet offensive faces all of us. It 
is not a short-run proposition. The 
Communists are not handicapped by 
any timetable. The cold war—with all 
its trickery and fraud, its subversion 
and sabotage, and perhaps even its 
peripheral outbreaks of violence — 
may run for 10, 20, 30 or 40 years. 

This will call for firmness and de- 
termination and patience on the part 
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of the American people — together 
with a willingness to sacrifice over a 
long period of time. It will call for flex- 
ibility and understanding. Let us not 
waver in our determination to pre- 
serve our heritage of freedom and to 
create those conditions in the world in 
which the cause of free men can 
flourish. 

To sum up, we must understand the 
long-range nature of the Soviet threat 
and meet it with courage and imagi- 
nation. We must continue to support 
the United Nations and the high pur- 
poses and principles for which it 
stands. We must work closely with our 
allies and not try to go it alone. We 
must demonstrate to the uncommitted 
nations of the world the enduring 
values of democracy and freedom. If, 
as a nation, we follow this course, we 
can face the future with confidence 
that freedom will prevail. 








Executive Secretary's Annual Report 


Jesse P. Bocure 


THIs Is our tenth annual report to the 
Association. During this past year we 
have enjoyed our usual good health, 
so that not a day has been missed from 
work because of illness. We regret to 
report that in violation of the specific 
directions of your Board we were un- 
able to take but nine days of vacation. 
Unfortunately, and because of no one’s 
fault in particular, there were several 
changes in the office personnel during 
the year. These changes made neces- 
sary a great deal of additional atten- 
tion to office procedures. Some of the 
changes, if not most of them, resulted 
from the low salaries that we have paid 
employees in comparison with pre- 
vailing salaries paid in other offices in 
Washington. We believe that this situ- 
ation will be changed during the pres- 
ent year. 

The work in the Washington office 
has been heavy during the year, and 
we believe that it has been carried 
with general satisfaction in spite of 
changes in personnel. Our relations 
with all other education groups have 
been pleasant and cooperative in every 


respect. Our relations with agencies 
of the government have also been satis- 
factory. We have an excellent co- 
worker ‘in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Dr. S. V. Martorana, the Jun- 
ior-Community Ccllege Specialist. 

All business procedures for the 
Junior College Journal, as you know, 
are handled in the Washington office. 
The expenditures for the Journal were 
$7,890.62 and the income from sub- 
scriptions and advertising almost met 
this expenditure, namely, $7,718.23. 
In addition, three copies of each issue 
are mailed to each institutional mem- 
ber and one to individual members. 

The conference on religion in junior 
colleges was held at Dallas, Texas, 
April 5 to 7, and a great deal of the 
correspondence and other details were 
carried out in your office in Washing- 
ton. 

A total of 17 field trips were made 
ranging in length from one or two days 
to 12 days. These were made to junior 
colleges, to regional and state meet- 
ings, for planning groups for the ex- 
pansion of junior college education in 
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some states, and for one summer work- 
shop at Syracuse University. The in- 
come from these trips amounted to 
$3,092.59, all of which was paid into 
the treasury of the Association. Travel- 
ing expenses paid by the Association 
for the year amounted to $2,150.00, 
and the amount paid out by the execu- 
tive secretary was $2,145.21. Thus, 
from the income from field trips the 
executive secretary paid into the As- 
sociation about $1,000 more than was 
spent. This surplus came largely from 
commencement addresses and the 


summer workshop. In th: expendi- 
tures were the costs for the annual con- 
vention for the executive secretary and 
for the summer meeting in Chicago. 
In considering the Washington of- 
fice, it is our judgment that there is 
real need for a competent assistant to 


the executive secretary. The work has 
grown to such an extent and the needs 
for the more immediate future will be 
increasing to the point that more than 
one person who is well acquainted 
with junior colleges and in a position 
to exercise judicious decisions is re- 
quired on the job. Moreover, it is al- 
most impossible for one person to 
handle the affairs of the Association at 
the executive level and have any free 
time to study or even to take a vaca- 
tion. What we are saying is comparable 
to what you as top administrators 
would say to your boards of trustees 
if you had no persons in your colleges 
second in position to you in authority. 
The president of a college must have 
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a good dean, and the executive secre- 
tary of your Association must have a 
competent assistant. 

The Junior College Directory was 
published for 1956 through the edi- 
torial work in Washington. This is an 
enormous task. No one who has not 
engaged in this work can have the 
slightest conception of the extent and 
complicated detail involved in this 
undertaking. 

The 12 issues of the Newsletter have 
been published with a circulation of 
about 1,600. The executive secretary 
has written two articles for each issue 
of the Junior College Journal, namely, 
From the Executive Secretary’s Desk, 
and The Junior College World. 

American Junior Colleges, fourth 
edition, is being published in April of 
this year, a volume of nearly 600 pages. 
The executive secretary is the editor 
of this edition as he has been for 
editions two and three. It is published 
by the American Council on Educa- 
tion and distributed by the Council. 

In cooperation with Norman Burns 
of the University of Chicago the ex- 
ecutive secretary contributed a chap- 
ter in the Yearbook. You have already 
listened to Dr. Johnson about this 
project and have seen the table of con- 
tents. We believe that this book will be 
of great assistance to the junior college 
movement especially in view of the 
fact that there appears to be a rather 
unusual awakening among the states 
for sound legislation. 

In the field of research Dr. S. V. 
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Martorana and Dr. Hutchins of the 
U. S. Office of Education are now en- 
gaged in a national study of the ways 
in which junior colleges are organized 
and financed. We wish to urge all of 
you to give them the best possible co- 
operation on this project. When it is 
completed it will be the most com- 
plete study of its kind that has ever 
been done. Judging from our corre- 
spondence, it will be of great assistance 
to the junior colleges individually, to 
local communities, and to the several 
States. 

Dr. C. C. Colvert and a graduate 
student at The University of ‘Texas are 
making a study of the cost per student 
in junior colleges. A former study of 
this nature was well received and the 
bulletin has been completely sold. 
More recently several inquiries have 
been received about the prospects of a 
Mr. Kenneth 
Brunner, an instructor at St. Peters- 
burg Junior College, Florida, is mak- 
ing an extensive study for the Com- 
munity College Council and the Flor- 
ida Council for the Study of Higher 
Education on two questions: first, 
what should a state’s legislative pro- 
gram be for community colleges; sec- 
ond, how should a state administer the 
community college program. A gradu- 
ate student at the University of Wyo- 
ming is making a study of the student 
personnel services of the junior col- 
leges of the North Central region. A 
considerable number of investigations 
are in various stages of completion re- 


similar publication. 
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garding community services in selected 
junior colleges, the teaching of English 
in these schools, the curriculums of 
selected junior colleges in relation to 
known community needs, and a history 
of the junior colleges of Michigan. ‘The 
executive secretary has acted as a 
juror and consultant on most of these 
studies. Even as far away as Japan, 
Professor Akira Watanabe of the Uni- 
versity of Hiroshima is writing a book 
on the rise and development of the 
junior college movement in the United 
States to be published in Japanese. We 
have had. the pleasure of extensive cor- 
respondence with nim and have been 
in a position to send him several publi- 
cations. 

We believe that one of the most sig- 
nificant studies in higher education to- 
day is under way at the University of 
California. It is being directed by Dr. 
T. R. McConnell. Extensive assistance 
is being given by Dr. Leland Medsker, 
Dr. James W. Reynolds, and other 
junior college authorities. The study 
deals with the problem of diversifica- 
tion in higher education and the man- 
ner in which various kinds and types of 
institutions can meet the needs of this 
nation. A prominent place is being 
given to the consideration of the junior 
colleges. 

Your Association is now represented 
on the Advisory Committee of the Vet- 
erans Administration by Dr. Harry E. 
Jenkins, the Committee on Relations 
of Higher Education with the Federal 
Government by Mr. J. B. Young, the 
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Educational Advisory Committee of 
the Armed Forces by Dr. John L. 
Lounsbury, the Committee for the Ac- 
creditation of Service Experiences of 
the American Council on Education 
by Dr. Basil H. Peterson, by six junior 
college administrators on the Commis- 
sion on Accreditation and by one mem- 
ber on the executive committee, by 
Dr. Leland Medsker and Dr. A. M. 
Meyer on the National Commission 
for the Study of Sources of College 
Teachers, and by Hugh G. Price as sec- 
ond vice-president of the American 
Council on Education. There is also a 
full-time junior college consultant in 
the person of Dr. Marvin Buechel, and 
a full-time specialist in the U. S. Office 
of Education, Dr. S. V. Martorana. 
To my personal knowledge there was 
only one junior college representative 
on any of these groups ten years ago, 
namely, Dr. Arthur Andrews, who was 
appointed from the junior colleges to 
the Advisory Committee of the Vet- 
erans Administration. Moreover, we 
are assured that junior college rep- 
resentatives will be appointed to the 
President's Commisison on Higher 
Education. 

Junior college people were sorely 
disappointed when the grants were 
made by the Ford Foundation to in- 
crease teachers’ salaries. Your office in 
Washington has to bear the brunt of 
many rather sharp criticisms for what 
was considered the failure of the As- 
sociation in this matter. Extensive cor- 
respondence, telegrams, and telephone 
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calls were required. The truth of the 
matter is that, in the words of the vice- 
president of the Foundation, ““We did 
not request information from the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, it is true, neither did we request 
information from the Association of 
American Colleges or the Association 
of American Universities.” It is not 


my purpose to offer an alibi on this 
matter, but in fairness, responsibility 


can scarcely be placed on an indi- 
vidual or organization when it did not 
know what that responsibility was and 
further when no opportunity was ziven 
to assume such responsibility. 

We would like to add one word 
about our convention theme. Since its 
adoption last summer, a new turn has 
been taken in the relationships of the 
free nations with communism. A sharp 
challenge has been thrown down to 
the Western powers by the determi- 
nation of Russia to penetrate many of 
the nations of the world by economic 
methods. Great numbers of Russian 
youth are being trained in engineering, 
science, and technology and indoctri- 
nated in communistic teachings. The 
obvious and declared purposes are to 
challenge the Western powers in the 
field of economic well-being. You can 
readily see, therefore, that the develop- 
ment of technology and international 
peace are two sides of the same thing. 

Some people believed that consider- 
ation of automation was largely in the 
realm of fancy. Expenditures of 
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$3,500,000,000 last year for auto- 
motive machines is scarcely in the 
realm of fancy. There are many facets 
of the whole problem as will be brought 
out in the presentations and discussions 
here. John Diebold in Collier's, March 
16, 1956, probably states the case for 
the broad view of education when he 
writes: “For the nation as a whole, 
automation increases the already 


urgent need for more and better edu- 
cational facilities—not merely to pro- 
vide the skills, technicians, engineers, 
and managers required by new meth- 
ods, but also to prepare everyone for 
the responsibilities, as well as the op- 
portunities of increased leisure. Auto- 
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mation does pose a real and pressing 
problem for our society. However, the 
problem is not unemployment; our 
country will no longer tolerate mass 
unemployment. The problem is edu- 
cation—education for an age in which 
leisure is the center rather than the 
fringe of life.” 

In conclusion, it has been a real 
pleasure to work with the junior col- 
lege people during another year, with 
the officers and committees of the As- 
sociation, and with all the many com- 
mittees in arranging for this conyen- 
tion. The cooperation of the host as- 
sociations has been generous and com- 
plete. 
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RESERVE FuND 
Bethesda-Chevy Chase Branch of Perpetual Building Association....$ 9,550.63 


CuRRENT FuNpDsS 


Bud get Income Budget Income 
1955 1955 1956 1956 
Receipts 
Cash Forward .................. $ 1,820.43 $ 1,820.43 $ 1,540.77 $ 1,540.77 
TE isa. uscienicstentsinsinseaitianibinndebi 28,200.00 28,125.00 28,800.00 23,802.00 
5 Gk pees Ec... 7,400.00 7,718.23 7,600.00 964.75 
OIE inci sini sn dedi 250.00 253.20 250.00 2.00 






Other Publications .......... 2,200.00 1,688.92 1,600.00 95.70 
Miscellaneous .................. ‘ 125.00 77.57 775.00 585.48 
fA cr Ge Sea 2,500.00 3,092.59 2,500.00 314.03 
Annual Mtg. .................... 1,700.00 3,201.10 3,600.00 2,925.00 

























Total Receipts -............. $44,195.43 $45,969.34 $46,665.77 $30,247.73 






Expenditures 


Executive Secretary, S&R_..$12,000.00 $12,000.00 $12,000.00 $ 2,000.00 
Executive Sec’y, Travel... 2,150.00 2,150.00 2,000.00 500.00 
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Salaries 6,350.00 6,272.15 7,200.00 911.00 


BG, TING: ccissossicestnescscees ine 209.00 288.00 52.88 
CORO TR oe cs 4,080.00 4,207.35 4,200.00 696.71 
J. C. Journal | 8,400.00 7,890.62 8,000.00 1,731.73 
Newsletter 1,250.00 1,281.02 1,400.00 225.37 
Other Publications ... 2,000.00 1,273.05 1,500.00 370.58 
IE I esti 1,700.00 1,667.82 3,000.00 381.64 
ee nc eee 1,779.53 1,800.00 127.63 
ae Ce, os... 1,177.03 1,177.03 1,500.00 

University of ‘Texas... . 2,082.00 2,082.00 3,126.00 
Miscellaneous 400.00 270.00 

CA Bk 

RN sc sei ocelot 


Reserve Fund 











Total Expenditures $44,195.43 $42,658.57 $46,665.77 $ 7,880.56 


Cash on Hand, Riggs National Bank, February 29, 1956_...............$22,367.17 
Petty Cash Fund 


* Note: $370 brought forward from Membership Dues paid in 1955 for 1956. 


+ $1,400 brought forward from Annual Meeting income—exhibit fees paid in 1955 for 
1956. 











Current Publications Received of Interest to 


Junior College Readers 


ANDERSON, VERNON E. Principles and 
Procedures of Curriculum Improve- 
ment. New York: The Ronald Press 
Co., 1956. Pp. x + 468. $5.50. 


This is a comprehensive book on cur- 
riculum improvement in school and 
classroom. Principles derived from re- 
search in human development and 
from democratic ideals are presented 
as guides to procedures, pointed up 
with illustrations from elementary, 
secondary, and college levels. 


Bercy, Louis O., aNnpD CONYNGTON, 


Tuomas. Business Law. New York: 
The Ronald Press Co., 1956. Pp. x + 
1005. $7.00. 


This book has been prepared as a 
practical and comprehensive text for 
college students of business. It is de- 
signed not merely to give instruction 
in business law but also to give train- 
ing in logical thinking. 


Birsky, MANUEL. Logic and Effective 


Argument. New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1956. Pp. 127. $1.40. 


This book presents in concise form 
the basic principles of logic. The ma- 
terial is geared to the needs of the stu- 
dent of English composition and ex- 
ercises follow each lesson. 
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CALDWELL, Rosert G. Criminology. 


New York: The Ronald Press Co., 
1956. Pp. x + 749. $6.50. 


This book is an introduction to crimi- 
nology written primarily for college 
students. [t is written to inform young 
people about the real nature and 
causes of crime, the economic costs of 
these problems and the vast social 
wreckage and exploitation associated 
with their growth. 


Douctass, Hart R. The High School 


Curriculum, New York: The Ronald 
Press Co., 1956. Pp. vii + 582. $6.00. 


Like its predecessor, this second edi- 
tion is the work of a group of recog- 
nized specialists in the various com- 
ponent fields. ‘The volume is intended 
for use as a textbook for courses on 
the high school curriculum and as a 
book for teachers in service who wish 
a volume of information and stimuli 
to their thinking about curriculum 
improvement. 


Dyer, JoHN. Ivory Towers in the Mar- 


ket Place. Indianapolis and New 
York: The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., 
1956. Pp. viii + 205. $3.00. 


This book is concerned with one im- 
portant phase of American adult edu- 
cation — the university evening col- 
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lege. It is not a handbook for deans 
and directors on how to run an eve- 
ning college but is a report on the 
evening college, its nature, its prac- 
tices, and its problems. 


Henry, Netson B. (ed.). The Public 
Junior College. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. xi 
+ 347. $3.25. 


This is the Fifty-fifth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation. It contributes to the further 
stimulation of interest in adult educa- 
tion programs and furnishes inspira- 
tion for the intelligent citizenry al- 
ready engaged in promcting meas- 
ures directed toward the effective in- 
tegration of collegiate education and 
community life. 


McPeerk, James A. S., AND WRIGHT, 
Austin. Handbook of English. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956. 


Pp. xxiv + 562. $3.00. 


This handbook is intended to serve 
college students both as a text ior 
class study and as a work of reference 
which will answer most of their ques- 
tions about language and its usage. 


Munn, Norman L. Psychology. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1956. Pp. xvi 
+ 542. $5.75. 
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The aims of this third edition have 
been to give a representative survey 
of modern scientific psychology, to 
help the student develop insight into 
his own psychological processes and 
those of others and to suggest how 
psychological knowledge and proce- 
dures are applicable in the solution of 
personal and social problems, as well 
as many of those in business and in- 
dustry. 


THomAS, CLARENCE KENNETH. Hand- 


book of Speech Improvement. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1956. 
Pp. v + 135. $2.75. 


This volume is designed for people 
whose speech lacks accuracy or dis- 
tinctness, fails to give the impression 
of a good social background, or sug- 
gests the patterns of another language. 


WaLL, W. D. Education and Mental 


Health. Paris: United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization, 1955. Pp. 347. $3.00. 


This publication embodies the results 
of a regional conference organized by 
UNESCO in Paris in 1952. The book 
presents, in eleven chapters, the ma- 
jor controversial issues in education, 
and indicates their implications for 
mental hygiene. 






















Principles of Administration in Junior and 
Community College Education for Nursing 


by J. F.; MARVIN BUECHEL, Ep. D. 


Foreword by R. Louise McManus, Director of Nursing Education, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and Introduction by Mildred L. Montag, 
Director, Cooperative Research Project Junior and Community College 
Education for Nursing, Teachers College, Columbia University. 

HE AUTHOR of this book has traveled to many of the nation’s junior colleges — 

now offering programs for the education of student nurses. He interviewed 
directors and faculty members of the colleges as well as the administrative 
personnel of cooperating hospitals, in an effort to critically examine all the 
problems confronted by those who set up the initial programs. 


From the mass of notes and tape recordings made during the interviews, 
Doctor Buechel was abl: to tabulate and select the items of greatest value to 
set them down as guideposts for those who now or in the future will be organ- 
izing this new plan oi nurse education in junior and community colleges. 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF ENGINEERING DRAWING, Third Edition 
by WARREN J. LUZADDER, Purdue University 


Here is an up-to-date text with tables, problems 
and illustrations based on the British-American 
Unified Screw Thread. 

You will find this book is written so that you can 
spend your time teaching fundamental principles 
instead of answering scores of questions on de- 
tails. Professor Luzadder constantly keeps in mind 


721 pages 
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the students and the questions they usually ask. 
Consequently, students are always able to find 
an understandabie illustration with a simple ex- 


ing Drowing, 3rd Edition, by Luzadder, Amold 
and Thompson. 
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ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 


Part |—Text; Part |I—Problems 


by LEWIS O. JOHNSON and IRWIN WLADAVER, New York University 


Here is an up-to-date combination of text and 
workbook for a basic course in descriptive geome- 
try. it is a combination that covers the funda- 
mentals which should be part of the stock in trade 
of every beginning engineer. 

The new Johnson and Wiadaver stresses underly- 
ing principles . . . familiarizes the student with the 
equipment he will need to understand and in- 


terpret what he sees on a biveprint. It offers the 
future engineer the basic material to help him 


Part 1, Text-79 pages; Part 2, Problems-83 pages 
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ORIENTATION IN ENGINEERING 
by M.1. MANTELL, M. E. REEDER and J. A. STEVENS, University of Miami, Florida 


Here is an inexpensive book designed te reduce 
freshmar. casualties by dealing with the many 

facts and skills needed by the engineering 
student. It helps the freshman engineering student 
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adjust to college life . 
 ’ 
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. clarifies his concept of 
. helps him ecquice beste tools 
and skills . . stresses functions rather than fields. 
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